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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dingerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—ncither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crim2s of great mm, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and ' 
then he may go on fearless, —Dz For, 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


—_—— OC 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Some Russian officers in Turkey have furnished a news- 
paper correspondent with an explanation of the atrocities 
brought to light by the Rhodope Commission. On the receipt 
of Suleiman Pasha’s orders to evacuate the country and burn 
the villages, a general stampede ensued, and hunger and the 
winter cold, say the officers, killed the wretched fugitives by 
thousands. The confusion was increased by the accession of 
Suleiman’s disorganised troops to the multitude of the run- 
aways. Pitying their condition, say the Russian officers, we 
sent a body of cavalry after them, with an invitation to return 
to their homes. The henevolént intention, howeyer,.was mis- 
understood. The Turkish troops, regular and irregular, made 
barricades of the waggons in which the poor women and chil- 
dren were conveyed; they then, in their stiff-neckedness 
fired upon their benevolent pursuers. Our troopers, say the 
officers, in their decorous manner, “naturally replied.” — Of 
course. And “a brisk fight ensued,” in the course of which 
the poor women and children, in the improvised, barricades; 
as “naturally ” came to grief. -The officers candidly admit 
that their countrymen did burn a few villages; but that was 
in self-defence, and because the inhabitants refused to deliver 
up their arms. Such things must happen in war. Do you expect 
a campaign to be as harmless an affair as a picnic party. Of 
course not. And, when all the truth is known, say the Rus- 
sians, you will admit that we have come out of the Rhodope 
business with a spotless reputation... So far-good. But 
people would like to know why the Russian Commissioners so 
promptly struck work as soon as the wretched fugitives, in 


r“» 


reply to thé questions put to them, solemnly declared that 
they fled from their homes in consequence of the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Russian treops. The Russian Commis- 
sioners protested that the Commissiomavas taking the form 
of an inquiry into the conduct of the RussianArmy. But 
what is the use of examining witnesses unless yow mean to 
take note of what they say? What you have to do, observed 
the Russian members, to their English, Italian,. French, 
and Turkish colleagues, is to inquire into the.best. way 
to reinstate them into their former. condition:, The others, 


however, were quite right in urging that :t was i 
do that much until.they knew the real reason wh 
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impossible to 
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y.the people 
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ran away. The Russian Commissioners did not complain.of 
the manner in which the investigation was conducted... The 


fugitives were grouped: according. to their respective locali- +. 
ties ; these groups, again, chose their own. spokesmen ; and J. 
nu excuse whatever, has been adduced for doubting the truth 


.Of their dreadful testimony, 
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for men with brains, 
‘for humbler emigrants-who are 
are content to begin at the foot of the ladder. , 








A closer acquaintance with the island of Cyprus seems to 
have had the effect of discouraging a good many intending 
colonists. Enterprising adventurers who went over there with 
the first rush are returning in considerable numbers, and 
abuse the new settlement in no very measured terms. It 
may well be, however, that the possibility of returning to Eng- 
land has something to do with the fact that so many are dis- 
appointed. The people who are most likely to succeed in a 
new colony are those who go out to it determined not to fail. 
They break the bridges behind them, or the bridges are broken 


by the force of circumstances. 
rapidly made in new colonies, but the luck generally falls to 


It is true that fortunes are 


those who least expect it, and is the exception, not the rule, 
In fact, people who go out expecting to meet fortune halfway 
are almost invariably disappointed. In Cyprus, as in all other 
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soldier” to Pontius Pilate ; and the Republican Government, 
with a delicious irony, resolved to prosecute him for what was 
supposed to be an exclusively Republican delinquency,“ insult- 
ing the Marshal President.” M. t was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 2,000f. When Repub- 
licans are sent to prison they are sustained by the confidence 
that they are suffering in a good cause. They come out with a 
halo of ‘martyrdom about their heads. But who ever heard 
of a Buonapartist martyr? M. Rogat’s little term, it may 
therefore be hoped, will be blessed to him, and teach him to 
respect duly-constituted authority. The Dufaure Adminis- 
tration might next do worse than turn its attention to that 
amiable lamb of the Empire, Paul de Cassagnac. A few 
months’ seclusion from public life would do him a great deal 
of good. He has certainly insulted the Marshal as often as 
M. Rogat. , 





Whatever we may think of their wisdom in so widely 
advertising the proposed revival of the Iuternational Asso- 
ciation of Working Men by first prohibiting the public meet- 
ing at which that was to be done,and then arresting half a 
dozen of its promoters when they assembled for a private 
congress in Paris last week, the friends of the Party of Order 
cannot be blamed for lack of zeal in their work. The 
meeting was not actually suppressed, but nobody who could 
be considered in any way a dangerous character was allowed 
to take part in it. Mr. Maltman Barry and a few other 
* representative ”’ Londoners were suffered to do very much 
what they liked; but better men were warned off. Mr. 
Mottershead, for instance, who bad reached Dieppe on his 
way to Paris, was there button-holed by a polite official on 
his way from the steamboat to the railway station. “ Mr. 
Mottershead is going to the Socialist meeting in Paris?” “I 
don’t know of such a meeting,” answered the English trade- 
unionist. ‘Oh, very well, the working men’s meeting. It’s 
all the same, and we know all about it. Now, we don’t want 
the unpleasantness of imprisoning any Englishmen, and you 
wouldn’t find it pleasant to be locked up for twenty-eight 
days, would you? So, let me warn you that, if you do go to 
Paris, you will certainly be arrested. Yonder is the steam- 
boat to Newhaven, my dear sir.” These French policemen 
can be polite, and the authorities were, of course, prudent 
in avoiding the “necessity” of arresting Englishmen; but 
this child’s play is not very dignified. Here we do not con- 
vert molehills into mountains by interfering with such harm- 
less gatherings as the one which was convened by Citizen 
Finance. 





The Trades’ Union Congress has resolved that something 
must at last be done to reform the law affecting Juries. The 
leading Unionists have a strong and not unjustifiable feeling 
that the constitutional right, said to be the birthright of 
every free-born Briton, of being tried by one’s peers, is, in the 
case of working men, a delusion and a snare; and there can 
be no doubt they are right. Very few skilled artisans are 
qualified to enter a jury-box ; consequently, in any dispute 
between employer and employed, the workman is at an ob- 
vious disadvantage. The jury is ten to one composed ex- 
clusively of employers, or, if possible, of still less sympathetic 
shopkeepers. Jurymen, it cannot be doubted, discharge 
their duties with commendable fidelity, but class prejudices 
are hard to be overcome. In any case, it would be as reasonable 
to try an employer by a jury of workmen as a workman b 
a jury of employers. Both are now good enough to meet on 
equal terms at the ballot box; and why not in the jury box ? 
The justice of the demand is beyond cavil, and there can 
likewise be little doubt that, as Mr. Henry Cromptca urged, 
an infusion of artisan jurors would give an independence and 
humanity of tone to juries which is now occasionably con- 


. 


spicuous by its absence. 





There is, however, a practical difficulty to be overcome 
before working men can conveniently enter the jury-box, of 
very considerable moment. Already, the cost of litigation in 
this country is excessive, and, in many civil causes, practi- 
cally prohibitive, Working men cannot afford to be jurymen 





for the nominal allowance given to middle-class jurors. The 
must, at least, be paid a reasonable day’s wage, and who ig fp 
pay for services beyond what a called the market value ? 
Mr. Crompton will, doubtless, be employed by the Co 
to draft the Bill which is to be introduced into Parliament on 
this subject, which he has thoroughly mastered, both ag it 
exists and as our skilled artisans desire to see it. Wes 
nevertheless, be anxious to see how he proposes to deal with 
this remuneration stumbling-block. 





The Sidney Herald states that the Americans are contem. 
plating a great though not un-heard of enterprise in ocean 
traffic. Mr. J. W. Davis, of the Michigan Lake Shore and 
New York Central Railroads, has, it says, arrived at the 
capital of New South Wales to collect information about the 
long-talked-of route between Australia and Europe, vid the 
Pacific and the United States. It is believed that this route 
may prove as convenient for traders as it is pleasant for 
tourists. “It may,” says the Herald, “ be worth the while of 
the Pacific Mail Company and its railroad connections, to con. 
sider whether they can secure a portion of the wool traffic 
between Sydney and London. At San Francisco, and, in 
fact, all American ports, goods are dropped from the ship’s 
tackles into the railway trucks, and would be in New York, if 
not in England, in far less time than it is possible for con. . 
signees to get their wool out of the Redfern warehouses.” 
The idea, however, is English as well as Australian or Ameri- 
can. Fate, that is to say, geography, seems to have destined 
for the North American continent the glory of the future 
commercial highway of the world. For India our shortest 
route is, of course, the Canal; but most people ought to 
know that the distance betweén London and Yokohama can 
be travelled more quickly vid San Francisco than by the 
time-honoured course round Singapore. 





“There can be no doubt,” says a writer in the Economist, 
“about the sterling character of all the (English) goods 
exhibited at Paris, and we may look in vain for any serious 
rivalry as regards these productions, either in quality, colour, 
or finish; while a very marked improvement is visible in the 
designs of the fancy fabrics—damasks, prints, quiltings, &.” 
No one will be astonished to hear that English work excels 
in the material qualities of durability and finish; but most 
of us will, perhaps, be surprised to hear what the French 
estimate is as regards the taste displayed in it. Compared 
with some French criticisms, that of the Economist's corre- 
spondent sounds like the condemnation of faint praise. 
neighbours, we are told, confess themselves “ humiliated” by 
our progress in design since the year 1851; and Mr. John 
Morley has read, before the Bristol Congress, a French news- 
paper extract, to the effect that it would be a good thing for 
French workmen if they served an apprenticeship in art- 
handicraft for two years in England. In one department, at 
least, says the enthusiastically-complimentary journalist, 
viz., that of furniture, the English show a taste the most 
pure, the most judicious, and the least vulgar that it is 
possible to conceive. Would that we could wear our blushing 
honours with a good conscience! There is zauch, no doubt, 
in the French critic’s praise of Enctish furniture, but the ex- 
cellence of the article is, nevnaps, more relative than absolute. 
A person of taste would gladly commit to the flames one- 


Y | half of the furniture exposed even in the best London shops; 


though, perhaps, he might call the rubbish very passable im 
comparison with the barbarous contents of French houses. 
At the same time, the fact of a very general improvement m 
English taste since the year 1851 is too patent to be denied. 
The efforts of Mr. Ewart, Mr. Gladstone, and the others w 
awhole generation since, initiated the movement for 
schools in England are, at least, meeting with their due re- 
ward, The badness of the taste displayed in designs for English 
fabrics was the burden of the lament of the Ewart Com- 
mittee ; and the chief purpose for which the first half-dozen 
schools were started was to enable our artisans and designers 
to compete successfully with their rivals in France. It is 
be hoped that this new testimony to the docility of our operas 
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tives in matters of taste may open the eyes of the public to | On the morning of the battle, we are told, he dressed himself 


the importance of the movement for the establishment of art 
classes in Board Schools. 





The Senate of London University has shown commendable 
alacrity in availing itself of its new Supplemental Charter to 
put women in every respect on a footing of equality with 
men in regard to the whole of its degrees. So far as the 
University of London is concerned, lady-students are now, 
therefore, without a grievance. It remains to be seen to 
what extent they will avail themselves of their new privileges. 
The London degrees are peculiarly adapted to try the 
student’s powers of physical endurance. It is not so often 
the clever head as the robust physique that carries the day. 
In the opinion of the shrewdest observers, very few women 
could qualify for graduation at London without serious injury 
to their physical health ;—but that is not now to the point. 
The experiment has to be made, and “let the toughest skin 
hold longest out.” In a free and enlightened country man 
and woman are entitled to as much education as they please to 
imbibe, and are able to carry about with them. With a fair 
field and no favour, neither sex has anything to fear, The 
stronger will not go to the wall. 





The Obelisk of Thothmes the Great, son of the Sun God, 
at last overlooks the English Thames. It is certainly the 
oldest memorial in London, and, though it is not the most 
imposing, it is, at any rate, the most curious. For centuries, it 
may be, it will attract the gaze of the stranger, the sightseer, 
the scholar, and the antiquarian. It may still be young when 
the generation that knew and has to thank Dr. Erasmus 
Wilson has long receded into the mists of antiquity. After 
the formal “ unveiling,” two precautions only require to be 
taken, in order to preserve what has been obtained at so great 
an expenditure of toil and money. The Metropolitan Board 
must see that such 2 facing or composition coating is put 
upon it as will ward off the disintegrating effects of rain and 
frost, of which the monolith had almost no experience in the 
land of the Pharaohs. It must likewise be provided with a 
lightning-conductor—a somewhat grotesque blending, no 
doubt, of the science of the age of Thothmes III. and of 
Franklin, 





Memorials in honour of both great men and small are now 
so plentiful that Lord Carnarvon and the Newbury Field 
Club can hardly be blamed for setting up the monument to 
Lord Falkland whieh was unveiled last Monday, within a 
few yards of the spot where that famous man was supposed 
to have fallen in battle. Why it should have been made the 
occasion of a great Tory demonstration, however, is not clear. 
The battle of Newbury, fought on the 20th of September, 
1643, was not a proud event for the Royalists in the Civil 
War, as, though the Earl of Essex did not actually defeat 
Charles the First’s forces before nightfall put an end to the 
battle, he got the better of the enemy, and the service then done 
by the London trained bands showed what an overwhelmnin 

wer was in readiness to secure the triumph of the Round- 

eads over the Cavaliers. Falkland himself, moreover, was 
too good a man to be ranked asa Cavalier. Until the crash 
came in 1640 he always sided with Hampden and his party, 
and was one of the most zealous opponents in the House of 
Commons of the monstrous pretensions put forward by Charles 
the First and his evil counsellors. He helped to impeach 
Strafford, and voted against Laud. When the Civil War 
broke out, his sympathies with his Royalist friends, and 
his admiration of monarchical institutions was, it is 
true, too great to allow him to continue a member 
of the popular party; but, during three years, he was 
almost brokenhearted at having to act according, as 
he thought, to the dictates of honour. His despairing cry 
among his friends was for a concession to the Commons ; 
and, hating the life in which he found himself, he courted 
death at Edgehill and elsewhere. He met it at Newbury, 


with special care because he would not, as he said, that the 
enemy should find him looking like a sloven. “I am weary of 
my times,” he declared as he mounted his horse, “and I foresee 
much misery to my country, but I shall be out of it ere night.” 
His friend, Clarendon, speaks of him as “a person of such 
prodigious parts of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable 
sweetness and delight in conversation, of so flowing and 
obliging a humanity and goodness to mankind, and of that 
primitive simplicity and integrity of life that, if there were no 
other brand upon this odious Civil War than that single loss, 
it must be infamous and execrable to all posterity.” That 
may be true; but, if so, the fault was with the Cavaliers, who 
made martyrs of their Bayards in forcing them to fight 
against liberty and progress. 





As might have been expected, the terror excited by the loss 
of the Princess Alice has found expression in a copious 
correspondence on the Channel no less than on the river 
traffic. In particular, two writers in yesterday’s Timzs have 
drawn attention to grave defects in the management of the 
new and magnificent steamer, the Calais-Douvres. The one 
writer states that, though certified to accommodate 1,000 
passengers, she scarcely contains standing room for half the 
number; and the other asserts that “ she carries 500 to 600 
passengers daily.” Both state that she carries four boats, 
and one of them actually counted as many as a dozen life- 
buoys. Now, how many people could the boats carry, in 
ease of an accident ? “One hundred,” says correspondent 
number one; and he can hardly mean one hundred 
each. If he means one hundred in all, the inference is that 
out of a number of, say 550 passengers, only one hundred and 
twelve could have a chance of escape. Fancy a dozen life- 
buoys to be scrambled for by four hundred and thirty-eight 
people in the agony of despair. Whether the writer’s account 
of the case be correct or otherwise, the owners of the Calais- 
Douvres, of course, know best; but there can be no doubt 
that their provision for rescue, in the event of such a tragedy 
as has made many a home in this city desolate, is miserably, 
criminally inadequate. But the management of the Calais- 
Douvres is not a whit more imperfect than that of other 
steamers plying between England and the Continent. ‘The 
whole matter ought to be diligently sifted. One cannot 
understand why the owners of every inadequately-equipped 
steamer should not be made liable to trial for attempt to 
murder, 





The various suggestions which the Thames accident has 
called forth may, it is to be hoped, bear fruit in the shape of 
a better provision of life-saving appliances for all vessels. It 
must be remembered, however, and it cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon, that no amount of well-meaning precautions 
can do away with the paramount necessity of teaching 
swimming as a national accomplishment. Recommendations 
as to cork seats, life buoys, inflatable jackets, and so forth, 
are all very well in their way, but their adoption, even if 
universal, cannot be expected always to meet the necessities 


S]of an emergency. Cases must necessarily occur when, 


through negligence, these appliances are not immediately 
available, or when they are insufficient to meet an unexpected 
demand. But, in nine cases out of ten of death from drown- 
ing, it is certain that, if the person drowned had known how 
to swim, he could have saved his life without any adventitious 
aid whatever. The question is one which ought not to be per- 
mitted to drop. 





In Germany the medical profession seems to be almost 
unanimous in its condemnation of the habit of smoking 
tobacco, especially with regard to its injurious effects 
upon young persons. In this, no doubt, they are right, 
and they are supported by data, the result of careful 
observation and comparison. Growing lads are the better 
for abstinence from tobacco or alcohol in any form whatever, 
It does not, however, follow that a moderate indulgence by. 
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adults in these luxuries—as Sir Henry Thompson regards 
them—need be followed by any ill effects. In individual 
instances, tobacco might ¢ shown to be hurtfui; but 
the presumption is that, in nine cases out of ten, the practice 
of smoking is not attended by any serious consequences. If 
it does no good, it does no harm, and does not appear to tend 
to hasten the natural decay of the physical powers. What 
is rap:dly becoming a universal habit, countenanced by millions 
of self-controlled, educated, and common-sense people, can 
scarcely contain in itself any very terrible consequences. 
Moreover, it is noticeable that insurance companies, which are 
bound to exercise the greatest caution and circumspection in 
the acceptance of lives, and whose inquiries as to the cha- 
racter and habits of intending insurers are most searching, 
as a rule igncre the question of smoking. Temperance in all 
other matters is a standard which they strictly enforce. 


—- 


THE POSITION 


The sanguine hopes entertained by statesmen and _poli- 
ticians, that, with the conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin, we 
had heard the last, for a time, of the Eastern Question, 
seems destined to be falsified by the event. It is just two 
months since the Congress concluded its labours, and since 
our Plenipotentiaries retwrned in triumph from Berlin, 
bringing back, as the fruit of their labours, “ Peace with 
Honour.” At this moment, however, the outlook in the East 
is more warlike than it has been at any period since the fall 
of Plevna. The armed resistance of the insurgents in Bosnia 
has assumed far larger proportions than was anticipated, even 
by those who had the best means of forming an opinion on 
the subject. It is now admitted by the bulletins from the 
seat of war—which, to be just to the Austrian Government, 
seem to be exceptionally truthful—that General Zach has 
sustained a serious defeat at Bibaez ; that the position of Gene- 
ral Pliilippovitch at Serajevo is untenable for the present; that 
large reinforcements are required; and that the work of 
pacification can hardly be concluded in the course of the pre- 
sent year. Still, we are disposed to think that the military 
power of the insurrection is greatly exaggerated, and that, 
when once the Austrian commanders have received the ex- 
pected reinforcements, the struggle, in as far as Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina are themselves concerned, will be at an end. 
The serious question is, how far the resistance to the Austrian 
occupation is likely to be continued by irregular warfare after 
the forces which still hold their ground have been dispersed. 
It is now obvious that the insurrection commands the active 
sympathy of the Mussulman population, not only in the dis- 
tr-cts occupied by Austria, but in the adjacent provinces. 
Nor is there, so far, much evidence that the Austrians 
are likely to receive any effective assistance from the 
Christian inhabitants. The truth appears to be that 
the Christians, as a body, have strong Sclav sympathies, 
and resent the annexation of their country by Austria, 
not only as placing them under an alien and un- 
popular rule, but as fatal to their desire for incorporation 
with Servia or some other Sclav Power, under which they 
might hope to become the dominant race and the superiors 
of their Mahommedan masters. In Bosnia, as in most other 
parts of Turkey, what the rayahs want is not equality but 
supremacy, and this is just what an Austrian occupation 
must fail to give them. 

If Bosnia could be surrounded by a ring fence, the esta- 
blishment of the Austrian rule would be a matter of compara- 
tively easy accomplishment. But it is surrounded by pro- 
vinces subject to the sway of the Porte, although with a 
semi-independence in which the Mahommedan holds the 
upper hand. Thus the insurrection is certain to be fostered 
and stimulated by sympathizers across the frontier. In all 
likelihood, the numbers and importance of the so-called 





Albanian League are grossly exaggerated by common report, 
Still, there can be no doubt that a formidable organisa. 
tion has been set on foot in Albania, whose avowed 
object is to render the peaceful occupation of Bosnia by the 
Austrian authorities a practical impossibility. The murdey 
of Mehemet Ali and his suite shows clearly enough the 
temper of the Albanian malcontents as well as the feebleness 
of the control which the Porte is able to exercise over its 
outlying provinces. The unfortunate Pasha seems to have 
been deliberately assassinated, not out of any personal jl]. 
will, but simply and solely because, as the representative of 
the Sultan, he endeavoured to use his influence in order to 
keep the peace between the Mahommedans and Christians 
in Albania. If, therefore, the Albanian League should prove 
a reality, the Austrians cannot hope to restore order in Bosnia 
and its sister province until this organisation is broken up, 
Yet the Albanian Mussulmans can only be compelled to 
acquiesce in the deposition of the Moslem power in Bosnia 
by the exercise of military force. This force must be exerted 
either by Turkey or by Austria. In the former case, the 
Porte would alienate the sympathies of its Mahommedan 
subjects, whose allegiance is essential to the existence of the 
Ottoman Empire. In the latter case, the Austrians would 
have, in fact, if not in name, to annex Albania as well ag 
Bosnia. Thus, in either case, the warfare now being waged 
in Bosnia would seem likely to spread over the major portion 
of European Turkey. 

Again, the permanence of the peace so confidently antici. 
pated is threatened in another quarter by the relations 
between Athens and Constantinople. There can be no doubt 
that the Porte is determined to treat the recommendations of 
the Congress, with respect to any cession of Turkish terri 
to Greece, as a dead-letter. It is certain, also, that the 
Hellenic kingdom, on her part, is resolved to assert her claim 
to a fulfilment of the promises held out to her by the 
European Powers. There is something ludicrous, if it were — 
not undignified, in the appeals made to Greece at this 
moment by the organs of the British Government. Day after 
day, the statesmen of Athens are bidden, in terms of 
alternate persuasion and intimidation, to keep quiet, and 
not to disturb the peace of Europe by insisting upon the 
aggrandisement of their country. If the Greeks will only be | 
patient, they are assured that, at some undefined time or 
other, they will reap some unspecified advantage from the 
fact of their leaving things as they are for the present. 
Vague assurances of this kind are little. likely to obtain a 
favourable hearing from so astute a people as the modern 
Hellenes. As a matter of fact, Greece is perfectly well aware 
that Europe would not tolerate her reconquest by Turkey, 
and that, therefore, in the event of a war with the Porte, how- 
ever disastrous it might prove to her from a military point of 
view, she is certain not to be deprived of any portion of her 
existing territories. Still, the military strength of Greece is 
so insignficant that she is not likely to make any attempt to 
invade the Turkish provinces unless some of the Powers who 
pledged themselves to use their influence in her behalf are pre- 
pared to insist upon the Porte carrying out the recommendations 
of the Congress. From England Greece has nothing to ex- 
pect. But Germany, not to mention France and Italy, is not 
influenced by the motives which cause our Government to 
view with such morbid reluctance the possibility of any fur- 
ther dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. There seems 
strong reason to believe that the Government of Berlin is de- 
termined not to allow the Porte to evade its obligations under 
the Treaty ; and, if Germany should take the initiative in de- 
manding concessions for Greece, no Power which was repre- 
sented at the Congress can possibly take exception to such @ 
demand. Yet, even if Turkey should yield to the represen- 
tations of European Powers, it is obvious that any attempt 
to annex Thessaly to Greece would lead to a similar resistance 
on the part of the Mussulman population to that which has 
been excited by the Austrian occupation of Bosnia. ‘Thus, 
in Thessaly, as well as in Albania, we are confronted with the 
probability of an armed conflict between Musslmans and 
Christians, which must lead, in the end, to a further diminu- 
tion of the possessions still left to Turkey in Europe. Every 
day, in fact, makes it clearer that the Treaty of Berlin, far 
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from securing an interval of peace, during which Turkey 
might reorganise her administration, has established a state of 
things under which the partition of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe has become a matter of certainty. 





THE DEATH OF NOBILING. 


The death, in prison, of Dr. Nobiling will relieve the Govern- 
ment of Berlin from a serious embarrassment. In Germany, 
as in many other parts of the Continent, there exists a senti- 
ment or prejudice, as one may choose to call it, against the 
infliction of capital punishment, which seems to be entirely 
out of harmony with the general ideas under which the 
administration of the State is conducted. It is not necessary 
to investigate the reasons why punishment by death excites 
far greater repulsion in Russia and in Germany than it does 
in the countries enjoying democratic institutions. As a 
matter of fact, however, the autocratic Governments of the 
Continent are, as a rule, ready to commit any number of out- 
rages upon public liberty sooner than actually carry out the 
extreme sentence of the law upon convicted criminals, 
especially when their crime bears about it anything of 
a political character. According to a story which has 
met with considerable currency in Prussia, the assassin Hoédel 
was not executed at all. The tale is probably mere inven- 
tion, but the fact of its prevalence indicates clearly enough 
the extreme distaste with which the idea ofa public execution 
is regarded by the German public. Even amidst the classes 
who entertain the utmost horror of the crimes of which 
Hédel and Nobiling were the authors, the execution of two 
criminals in succession for abortive attempts against the life 
of the Emperor would have created a very painful sensation. 
As it is, the man Nobiling has died of the wounds he inflicted 
on himself, in prison, and thus the necessity for a second trial 
and a second sentence has been avoided. In as far as the 
facts are known, Nobiling was a much more determined and 
formidable offender than Hédel, and therefore it would have 
been impossible to spare the former when the latter had 
suffered the penalty of death for his crime. From the meagre 
accounts which have been allowed to appear in the German 
papers, the death of Nobiling would seem to confirm 
the theory that his crime was that of a half-crazed fanatic, 
not that of a society of conspirators. The man seems to have 
been the victim of a diseased and morbid craving for notoriety, 
and to have been instigated to the perpetration of his crime 
rather by vanity than by any deliberate political purpose. 
At all events, his secret, if he had any, has died with him, 
and, with his death, there has vanished the one chance of 
proving that the attempted assassinations of the Emperor 
were due to the action of secret organisations devoted to the 
overthrow of social order. 

Within the course of the next few days, the German 
Parliament will be called upon to deal with the legislation 
for which the crimes of Hédel and Nobiling have furnished 
the cause, or rather the pretext. Unless Prince Bismarck 
should evince an unwonted moderation, a Bill will shortly be 
submitted rendering the propagation and profession of Socialist 
opinions, if not the bare fact of holding them, a penal offence. 
The great Chancellor, in fact, purposes to put down Socialism 
in much the same way as the late Sir Peter Laurie proposed to 
put down suicides. The effort must end in failure. Persecution, 
unless it goes the length of extermination, only strengthens the 
cause it is intended to suppress. If public meetings are 
broken up, public prints confiscated, and public agitators 
thrown into prison, the only result will be that Socialist ideas 


will spread privately with increased vitality. The failure of }, 


the attempt to repress Ultramontanism by legislation ought 


in itself to be enough to convince the German Government of | 


the futility of attempting to legislate against Socialism. Indeed, 
Prince Bismarck, if his power of judgment is not grossly 
over-estimated, must himself be aware that Socialism is not 
an evil to be suppressed by legal prohibition. This being the 
case, it is difficult to afaik the conclusion that the apparent 


object of this proposed crusade for the destruction of Com- 
In Germany, at any rate. 


Munist ideas is not the real one. 
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it is believed that, under the pretence of devising means for 
the preservation of social order, the Government. is 
anxious to obtain weapons which will enable it to 
suppress all opposition to its policy. It is manifest that 
the extraordinary powers demanded by the ministerial 
measure might easily be stretched so as to facilitate the sup- 
pression of any political agitation whatever. If Socialists are 
to be placed virtually outside the pale of the law, and if the 
police authorities are to bave the right of deciding what 
doctrines come under the definition of Social or anti-Social, 
freedom of opinion is at an end. A demand for the increase 
of the franchise, for the reduction of taxation, or for the 
diminution of the army, might at once be represented as an 
attack upon society. We neither say nor think that Prince 
Bismarck contemplates the complete suppression of political 
liberty in Germany, but we do hold, in harmony with the 
belief entertained by the German Liberals, that he desires to 
have it within his power to crush any particular manifestation 
of political opinion which he finds an obstacle in the way of 
the effectuation of his policy. 

Now, it is certain that at no distant date the Liberal party 
in Germany must demand a modification of the military 
system inaugurated by Prussia. The burden of the enor- 
mous expenditure on the army, and, still more, of the com- 
pulsory service, is felt by all thoughtful men in Germany to 
be exhausting the productive energies of the country, and to 
be retarding its material progress. So long as the indepen- 
dence and unity of the Fathezland were believed to be in 
danger, the Germans were willing to put up with any sacrifice. 
But, with the virtual downfall of France, Germany is relieved 
from any cause for immediate apprehension, and the attempts 
to excite public alarm by rumours of a possible Franco- 
Russian coalition are regarded as mere devices for diverting 
public opinion from the real causes of the distress under 
which Germany has suffered since the conclusion of the war. 
One of the strongest arguments in the programme of Teu- 
tonic Socialism is the denunciation of large standing armies, 
except for purposes of defence, and there are already indica- 
tions that this cry will be supported by influential sections of 
the Liberal Party, which have as little sympathy with So- 
cialism as the staunchest of Conservatives. The maintenance, 
however, in its entirety of the military system under which 
Germany is ruled forms the keystone of the home and i 
policy initiated by Prince Bismarck. To uphold this system, he 
is prepared now, as he has proved heretofore, to proceed to 
any lengths, and it would be in accordance with the Chan- 
cellor’s ideas of government to pass laws nominally directed 
against Socialism, but by which, in case of need, any move- 
ment for the reduction of the army could be put down with 
an ironhand. The Liberals are alive to the dangers to which 
their own freedom of action would be exposed by any legis- 
lation under which the holding of opinions obnoxious to the 
Government might be treated as a criminal offence. If we 
can judge by the election of Herr von Forckenbeck as Presi- 
dent of the new Reichstag, it would seem as if the German 
Liberals were resolved to refuse their consent to the Bill for 
the repression of Socialism. If, therefore, the Government 
are to carry through their Bill, they can only do so 
coalition between the Conservatives and the Catholics. e 
essential condition of such a coalition is a reconciliation 
between Berlin and the Vatican. Thus, Prince Bismarck is 
placed under the dilemma of having either to submit to a 
damaging defeat in his crusade against Ultramontanism, or to 
abandon the idea of putting down Socialism by the force of 
law. In the existence of this dilemma there lies the best out- 
look for the political future of Germany. 





THE PORT OF BOULOGNE. 


According to a theory which finds currency from time te 
time in journals devoted to antiquarian research, the — of 
the “Bull and Mouth” is a corruption of the Boulogne 
Month, or, in other words, of the harbour of Boulogne’ 
Whatever authority there thay pe for this derivation, its 
existence indicates the fact that for many a Jong year 
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the Port of Boulogne has been a matter of interest to Eng- 
land. Thus the improvements in the condition of the prin- 
cipal Channel harbour, the commencement of which has been 
inaugurated this week by a series of fétes, cannot fail to 
attract the attention of the British public. Indeed, it may 
be said without paradox that the proposed construction of a 
deep-sea harbour at Boulogne is a matter of far more 
immediate concern to England than to France. For one 
French traveller who ever crosses the Straits of Dover, 
there are at least a score of English tourists who make 
the Channel passage. Hitherto, the cause which has 
precluded any attempt to remove the discomforts of the 
transit between England and the Continent has been the 
utter inadequacy of Boulogne and its sister port of Calais to 
receive vessels drawing more than a very few feet of water. 
The discomforts and inconveniences of a sea passage have 
been almost removed in the mail service between Holyhead 
and Kingstown; and there is absolutely no reason, except the 
absence of deep harbours, why a similar service should not 
be established between England and France, and why the 
passage should not be effected within an hour. On one side 
of the Channel we have now got a harbour at Dover from 
which vessels of the same size and build as those which carry 
the mails across St. George’s Channel can sail with perfect safety. 
If similar ports existed on the French coast, the disadvantages 
of the sea passage would be reduced to a minimum, though, at 
the same time, no system of packet boats, however pertect, can 
compete for comfort and convenience with an uninterrupted 
railway transit by means of the proposed tunnel. Still, even 
if the experiment of boring a ae under the sea should 
be crowned, as we believe it ultimately will be, with success, 
the importance of a first-class packet service between England 
and the Continent will scarcely be diminished ; and upon the 
most favourable hypothesis our own generation cannot ex- 
pect to derive sae advantage from any attempt to construct 
a land route across the Channel. 

for all immediate purposes, we may say that the creation 
of a new harbour on the French coast is the essential con- 
dition of any serious improvement in our means of com- 
munication with the Continent. The fact, therefore, that 
the French Government has at last resolved to take up the 
question in earnest, and to build ports, both at Boulogne 
and Calais, into which vessels of heavy tonnage can 
enter at all states of tide, is matter for congratulation on 
both sides the Channel. Projects to this end have long 
been under contemplation by the successive Governments 
which have ruled over France. During the last days of the 
Second Empire a concession, if we are rightly informed, had 
actually been granted for the construction of an artificial 
harbour of first-class magnitude at Ambletcuse, a little 
fishing village lying a few miles to the east of Cape Grisnez. 
The scheme fell to the ground, owing to the downfall of 
Napoleon the Third, and has not since been revived, in con- 
sequence of local opposition. Indeed, France would long ere 
this have possessed a harbour equal to Dover if it had not 
been for the jealousy of Boulogne and Calais. Any scheme 
for the improvement of either locality was always resisted as 
being detrimental to the interests of the latter. The con- 
struction of the twenty miles of railway required to supply the 
missing link in the direct route to Calais, vid Boulogne, was 
retarded for nearly as many years, owing to the local influence 
which was brought to bearon the Government. Finally, the 
antagonism between the two seaports has been removed by a 
premio on the part of the French Ministry to construct har- 

ours of equal magnitude at both places; and thus the 
finances of France are to be burdened with an enormous 
unnecessary outlay, in order not to alienate the political sym- 
pathies of either Calais or Boulogne from the cause of the 
Republic, The truth is, however excellent may be the end 
which M. de Freycinet’s policy has in view, the means by 
which it has to be effected are open to very grave objec- 
tions. The construction of new harbours at Boulogne and 
Calais is only one item in a series of gigantic public works 
which are to be constructed at the public cost for the develop- 
ment of local trade. In round numbers, M. de Freycinet pro- 
poses to spend 20,000,000/. a year for the next ten years in 
making roads, railways, docks, harbours, and other works 





of public utility, in different parts of France. The sub- 
sidies in question are to be raised by loans, the interest 
upon which is to be guaranteed by the State. 

It need hardly be said that this system of wholesale State 
subventions is inconsistent with the receiv d maxims of 
political economy. What, perhaps, is of more importance, it 
is open to grave objections on practical as well as theoretical 
grounds. The experience of all countries has shown that 
works executed at the public cost for the benefit of individual 
localities are always carried out wastefully and lavishly. No 
doubt, if the works now planned were to be constructed oy 
purely commercial principles, they might be expected to in. 
directly augment the wealth of France to an extent far beyond 
any direct increase to her taxation. As a matter of fact, 
however, the choice of the works to be undertaken and 
the localities to be benefited must be determined by 
political as well as commercial motives. The plain fact 
is that the French Government proposes to enter upon 
a series of gigantic undertakings, at the expense of the publie, 
out of which private speculation does not see its way to make 
a profit. For the moment, undoubtedly, the result of these 
subsidies will be to give an impetus to industry, to raise the 
rate of wages, and to create a condition of temporary and 
artificial prosperity. While the good time lasts the working 
classes will have every reason to be satisfied with the existin 
Government, and the definite establishment of the Republic 
will unquestionably be facilitated by the circumstance that 
Republican institutions have been shown to be consistent 
with an era of high wages and brisk trade. This advantage 
is one whose value it would be unwise to overlook, but it 
seems to us to be dearly purchased at the cost of heavily 
and, indeed, dangerously increasing the national liabilities. 
However rich France may be, she cannot afford to 
on spending tens of millions yearly on works which, 
it is admitted, are not remunerative enough to justify 
the employment of private capital. Sooner or later, this ex- 
ceptional expenditure must be brought to a closé; and, when 
the period for its cessation arrives, there must inevitably bea 
collapse of the commercial activity engendered by an artificial 
process. The whole system, too, of State expenditure for 
local objects opens the door to an amount of patronage and 
corruption which cannot but be fraught with danger to the 
welfare of the Republic. Under all the Governments which 
have held rule successively in Paris, the French public have 
been taught to look to State assistance rather than to indi- 
vidual effort for the improvement of their own affairs. If 
Boulogne had been an English town, it would have possessed, 
long ere this, a deep sea harbour constructed by private 
speculators or by local efforts. As it is, nothing has 
been done, though the scheme has been broached for 
a quarter of a century, simply and solely because the 
town is always waiting, and, as it has proved, with 
reason, to have its own harbour made for it at the cost 
of the Treasury. The success which has ultimately attended 
the demands of Boulogne for a State subsidy will neces- 
sarily lead every other locality which desires to effect im- 
provements to look to the State, and not to its own energies. 
Yet, in the long run, France can only hope to attain a degree 
of commercial prosperity corresponding to her industrial 
wealth by learning to rely upon private enterprise and not 
upon public subventions. The Republic might well have set 
the lesson, that towns as well as individuals must be the 
architects of their own fortunes; and it is matter for regret 
that, under Republican institutions, we should witness @ 
revival of the system of subsidies inaugurated by the Empire. 





THE TRADES’ UNION CONGRESS. 


The eleventh annual Congress of the Trades Unions has 
been, in some respects, more important than any of its prede- 
cessors ; but the general tone of its discussions seems to have 
been much less conciliatory than usual. With the help, 
especially, of Mr. John Morley’s admirable address, the 
extent to which over-production has been carried throughout 
the world, and the consequent evil results for the working- 
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classes generally, have been made clear even to the humblest 
capacity. But, unfortunately, the unanimity which prevails 
as to the existence of the evil disappears when the question 
of its remedy comes under discussion. On this point, the 
Congress has only reasserted the workmen’s demand for short 
time in preference to short wages, and, on grounds which, if 
we are to accept Mr. Morley’s address as an accurate 
expression of the operatives’ views, might almost be made to 
justify the taxation of the general body of. consumers for the 
relief, real or supposed, of a class. In the first place, Mr. 
Morley himself shows that over-production — necessarily 
meaning cheap goods—is a benefit to consumers, among 
whom, of course, we must include the producers themselves. 
The over-production which Mr. Morley had particularly 
in view was that of cotton; but he likewise drew a 
striking picture of over-production in two other leading 
industries—coal and shipping. It is clear that cheap 
coal means, so far, cheap manufacture of a vast number of 
articles which are necessaries of life almost as much as 
food and drink are. Similarly, reduction in freights—as 
the result of competition—implies a reduction in the price 
of the corn and meat which we import from abroad, and 
every one knows how soon bread would rise in the direc- 
tion of famine prices if our foreign grain supply were stopped 
even for a week. All this, however, is only another way of 
saying that prices would rise all round in the event of a 
resort to short time, and that the workmen themselves would 
be the chief sufferers by the change. Mr. Morley, it is true, 
denies this, on the ground that we must deal with every trade 
dispute as it arises, and according to its special circum- 
stances. But, on his own showing, there is nothing special 
in the stagnation of the cotton trade. Coal masters and 
shipowners are as hardly pressed as the millowners. At this 
moment, we are told, there are hundreds of thousands of tons, 
many millions worth of English shipping, lying idle in the 
ports of Liverpool, Calcutta, and Bombay, and masters are 
competing with one another for feights at even one-half the 
old rate. “ Again,” says Mr. Morley, “Iam informed that 
the collieries of Great Britain have not worked more than 
seven days a fortnight, on the average, during the last two 
are ; all markets are overstocked, and coalowners complain, 
ike the cotton manufacturers, that they are working at an 
actual loss. If you want to know what has become of 
the working collier, I understand, on authority which 
cannot be denied, that thousands of miners are getting three 
shillings and sevenpence a day for eight hours actual work at 
the coal face.” Under these circumstances it would only be 
the most natural thing in the world if short time in the 
cotton trade were instantly followed by an agitation for a 
like concession in the other distressed industries. And if 
this were successful, the workman would not be one whit better 
off than he was before; his firing, clothing, lighting, food, and 
lodging would grow dearer, whilst his wages necessarily grew 
less. So, after all, over-production is not a wholly unmiti- 
gated evil. It may also occur to many readers of Mr. Mor- 
ley’s address that in some industries, at least, the workmen 
must be very hard to please if they are not satisfied with the 
amount of short time which they already have. Seven days 
a fortnight in the coal mines, for instance—what more can 
they want, unless it be to stop work altogether, and go to the 
workhouse ? 

It is a humiliating confession, but a remedy agreeable to 
both sides seems as unattainable as ever. Might it not be 
the more prudent course to leave the present industrial 
crisis to work its own cure? When a man falls out of 
window, people run to pick him up; their kindly, first im- 
pulse is to do something or other for him. It never occurs 
to them, says a philosopher, that possibly the greatest kind- 
ness they could do to him would be to let him lie there. In 
the same way, as soon as an industrial collapse sounds upon 
the public ear, the economic doctors may be seen each offer- 
ing to administer his patent medicine, whereas the safer 
course might possibly be to let the patient alone, and, after 
recovery, to explain to him the cause of his mishap, and 
admonish him against a repetition of his errors. In the 
present case, almost the sole cause has been over-trading. In 
the coal trade, millions upon millions have been unprofitably 


sunk during the mad rush of competition. As a correspon- 
dent of Mr. Morley’s has pithily expressed it, “ We have not 
only beaten the foreigner out of the ing trade of the 
world, but have cut our own throats into the bargain.” The 
speculative mania even invaded the lower classes. A large 
number of the Oldham mills were started by operative joint- 
stock holders, and, according to Mr. Morley, it is said that 
there is a seaport town in England where almost every ser- 
vant girl is a shipowner. Is it too much to expect that tho 
employers and workmen of England are sufficiently wise 
to profit by their punishment? Unionists and anti-unionists 
alike assure us that the evils of over-trading, strikes, and 
lock-outs, would be vastly diminished if only both sides 
learned to estimate more accurately the trade movements of 
the world, and agreed upon some plan of joint consultation. 
It is very satisfactory to hear from the President of the 
Congress that Unionists are insisting more and more earnestly 
on the expediency of a resort to “conciliation and arbitra- 
tion”—though, perhaps, the public may think that the 
desire is much less prevalent than the President would 
lead them to believe. We have yet to learn that the London 
masons, for instance, have thoroughly abjured their old and 
favourite doctrine that war to the knife was preferable to an 
Arbitration Board. But, undoubtedly, tbe tendency at ieast 
is precisely what the President has described. It would be 
very strange were it otherwise. Unionism is a necessity of 
the day, and that fact itself ought to be a sufficient answer to 
the silly people who are perpetually abusing and misrepre- 
senting it as an instrument for sowing discord between the 
masters and the workmen, and even as Socialism in disguise. 
That discord, great as it sometimes is, would be infinitely 
greater if Unionism did not exist. Most certainly, it has 
taught the workmen discipline and self-denial. People may 
sneer at the folly of strike funds, but they cannot but admire 
the spirit which supports a poor workman through an ordeal 
of poverty and hardship for the common good. Besides, we 
owe some of the most humane legislation of the day more to 
the Unions than to any other instrumentality; and Mr. 
Broadhurst, in his report of the Unions’ Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, did well to show how the condition of the women- 
operatives in the nail trade was improved in consequence of 
the committee’s representations. e pity is, not that there 
is industrial organisation, but that there is not more of it, 
and that what we have of it is lop-sided. The increase of 
wealth is the result of labour and capital combined; and in 
this age of trade wars it will be to the advantage of both sides 
to devise some machinery for joint representation which shall 
be a practical recognition of that fact. 

The Congress, however, has bestowed singularly little 
attention on this aspect of Unionism. Past Congresses have 
been distinguished for their warm advocacy of “ Conciliation ;” 
but the present appears to have been more interested in 

rfecting Unionism as an instrument for war than in 
Srslinelnie its capabilities for peace. The tone of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s report on the Masters’ Associations was, 
one would think, somewhat unfair as well as hostile. Is ita 
sin in the masters to conduct their joint deliberations in 
secret? Are not the Unions doing exactly the same — ? 
Are not Union rules still a mystery to the public? Surely, 
also, the masters were acting within their natural rights when 
they began to ere foreign labour. It is ridiculous to blame 
them for having done so, unless we say that free-trade is a 
delusion, and are prepared to cast it to the winds. Every 
true friend of Unionism will also regret the disproportionate 
amount of attention devoted to topics that are, as yet, chiefl 
of a sentimental character. A govud deal of time was wasted, 
last Thursday, onthe proposition that the British workman 
“ought to be triedby his peers.” No doubt; but surely the 
Jury question can wait, while problems of infinitely more 
moment are urgently demanding solution. Patent Law 
legistation is also desirable; but no one can say that the 
British workman must forthwith bring it about, or perish. 
The question of women inspectors for factories also excited 
a considerable amount of discussion, and even of temper, 
though that, too, was one which could well afford to wait.’ 
Still, as it has been agitated, it is pleasing to know that Mrs.) 
Patterson’s amendment has been carried by a good majority, 
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toil. Legislation is not with them a serious occupation at all, 
If it were so, they would keep respectable business hours, sq 
from ten a.m. to six p.m., and get through some portion of 
the enormous legislative arrears enumerated by Mr. Gladstone 
in this month’s Nineteenth Century. Then, indeed, the 
minority of members who, like Mr. Plimsoll, regard their 
parliamentary duties as the most serious and absorbing that 
can well be undertaken would feel more at home. They could 
keep their seat and their health at the same time, and 
eschew pairing—which is more than aged and aging mem. 
bers can do with the present pernicious and indefen. 
sible arrangements. Mr. Plimsoll’s self-imputed faults are 
all attributable to a vicious system, for which he is no more 
accountable than he is for the Eastern policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. If he “cannot stand the nightwork now any.’ 
thing like so well as he could during the first eight years fe 
held the seat,” that is a very good reason why the electors of. 
Derby should show him every indulgence instead of giving 
him his discharge. Ina House swarming with adventurers 
and self seekers, the country can ill-afford to lose the pre. 
sence of a member who -adorns and is not adorned by his’ 
membership. 

There are, moreover, other and more general reasons why 
the member for Derby should not yet be permitted to quit 
the parliamentary arena. His qualifications are not me 
moral, they are intellectual also. On several recent occa- 
sions, and, notably, in the Connaught grant debate, he hag 
spoken with singular dignity, fearlessness, and point, on the 
constitutional issues that have been raised. “ He did not in-' 
tend that our civil liberties and constitutional rights should 
be invaded under any specious pretence of Royal pre-| 
rogative, any more than that England should become 
the tail end of the Empire.” Indeed, the whole of his 
Monday eyening’s review of the work of the Session, 
domestic and foreign, was marked by conspicuous sagacity 
and impressive presentation. “ With regard to sailors, they 
objected very much to the overloading of vessels, and | 
community asked that a compulsory Yoad-line should be 
adopted. ‘ Yes,’ said the Government, ‘ your request is very 
reasonable, and you shall have a load-line;’ and then—in an. 
aside to the ship-owner—‘ But you may paint it where you 
like, you know, and so it will not interfere with you”’” “To 
the demand that working men should have better homes, the 
Government also said, ‘ Yes, that also is reasonable,’ and they 
passed an Act, by which they claimed to secure this boon to 
the working classes, but said—in an aside to the corporations— 
‘You have no occasion to build them, you know, unless you 
like.’” A few more such neat thrusts under the fifth rib, and 
Mr. Cross will have some difficulty in playing his favourite. 
role of Lord Bountiful in the provinces. ‘ 

On the subject of India, Mr. Plimsoll’s mind is very clearly, 
made up. His motto is—be just, and fear not. He would, 
first of all, strive to make our Government acceptable to the 
people, and he would ungag the vernacular Press in order 
that we may know the actual state of feeling and opinion in 
India towards ourselves. He would reduce the expenditure 
of the Government both in England and in India, and thereby 
do someting to prevent famines from becoming chronic in our 
Eastern Empire. The extortionate usurer of India he would 
put under laws as stringent as those affecting pawnbroke 
in England—a suggestion which, if embodied in a legislative 
enactment, would go a long way to cure one of the most m- 
tolerable evils under which the country is groaning. He recog- 
nises that India isa source of danger to England hardly to be 
exaggerated. There is no ultimate safety for us but in the con- 
tentment of the natives with our rule. If they are satisfied, the 
best thing that can happen to us is that the British and Russian 
frontiers should at once become conterminous. If they are 
not content, the proximity of Russia can at worst but accele- 
rate an inevitable catastrophe. On one point only is the 
member for Derby’s analysis of the Indian situation open to 
serious doubt. He would on no account advance one foot into 
Afghanistan, on the ground that our existing frontier is more 
impregnable than any that we could occupy with the consent 
or in spite of the Ameer. Now, this is clearly a question for 
military experts to decide, and, so far as is known, it is & 
question which has not yet been authoritatively settled. 
























in spite of the “ungenerous”--one would prefer saying 
unjust—opposition of Mr. Broadhurst. The fact seems to be 
that the Trades Union Parliamentary Committee is more 
partial to the showy than to the useful departments of its 
task. And, perhaps, this accounts for the slowness with which 
the Unions respond to invitations for subscriptions on behalf 


of that body. 





MR. PLIMSOLL AND HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


On Monday evening Mr. Plimsoll addressed his constituents 
at Derby, and, at the conclusion of a notably frank and 
sensible speech, begged the electors “to give him his dis- 
charge from further attendance after the present Parliament 
expired.” His special work, he said—meaning, of course, his 
never to be too highly-commended efforts on behalf of our 
seafaring population—was done so far as it was competent 
for him to doit. Besides, the late hours of the House had 
latterly told on him, compelling him occasionally to “shirk 
work.” Leaving the House at ten o’clock, when the coast 
seemed pretty clear, and “ pairing” at times with a Minis- 
terialist, were the chief delinquencies of which the member for 
Derby accuséd himself. He likewise confessed to a weak- 
ness for foreign travel unbecoming in a legislator. But 
there are legislators and legislators. Talk of “special 
work!’ What mission, special or general, have nine-tenths 
of honourable members at St. Stephen’s? They are 
not concerned about “load-lines” or seamen’s lives. They 
notoriously go into Parliament to serve themselves first 
and their constituents afterwards. They commit no hu- 
manitarian indiscretions. If Mr. Plimsoll would but take 
a more lively interest in personal work, like the majority of 
his more robust-conscienced colleagues, there would be no 
danger of his programme getting exhausted. Has he no 
bogus companies to float? No wife or daughter to get into 
society ? No desirable handle to attach to his name? No 
nephew, even, in want of a captaincy? None of these solid 
grounds has Mr. Plimsoll for remaining moored to St. Ste- 
a but the very fact that they are non-existent is the 

est possible reason why the electors of Derby should keep 
him where he is. If they are wise, they will utterly refuse to 
discharge him, though his shortcomings were ten times 
greater than he himself alleges. A man who, by a single act 
of heroic indiscretion, abolished “ floating coflins” cannot be 
spared from next Parliament, The House will be full of 
prudent men who commit no indiscretions, and who never 
abolish anything requiring to be abolished. There are still 
too many wrongs unredressed in England to admit of such 
single-minded patriots as Mr. Plimsoll being sent perma- 
nently on their travels. Such men are never long in finding 
“ special work’ to do. 

Mr. Plimsoll considers “ pairing” a more or less reprehen- 
sible proceeding, and so, no doubt, it is. In ancient Egypt the 
vote of a prophet was accounted as important as the votes 
of a hundred uninspired mortals. The intelligent British 
public weighs the votes of honourable members as well as 
counts them, The absence from a division of a disinterested, 
independent-minded patriot like Mr. Plimsoll is a misfortune 
for the country ; whereas the non-registering of the vote of 
the accommodating and accommodated member of the 
“mechanical majority” has a merely numerical significance. 
But, before pairing can be given up, the habits of the House 
must undergo fundamental reform. The insane vigils of last 
session were enough to impair the constitutions of giants. 
Aged members, whom every dictate of reason and common 
sense enjoined to seek early and unabridged slumber, were 
oftener than once constrained te keep their posts till sunrise. 
The House commence to work when most rational people 
begin to play. It opened its doors when _ respectable 
tradesmen put up their shutters. Indeed, of all the legis- 
lative Assemblies in the world, the British House of 
Commons conducts its business in the least serious manner. 
The great majority of the members merely give it the fag 
end of their day. The landowner saunters in for a lounge 
at five, or seven, or ten, after a day’s amusement. The City 
man, from counting-house or board-room, and the lawyer from 
the court, follow suit, both generally well fagged with the day’s 
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Mr. Plimsoll had said that the political reasons were all 
against the aggression which the Government is believed to 
contemplate, we could have heartily agreed with him; but it 
is the hard fate of a conqueror to have his policy eternally 
dictated to him by military considerations. 


LIFE MADE CHEAP. 


We shall soon know, as far as official inquiries can tell us, 
whether the dreadful colliery explosion which happened at 
Abercarne last Wednesday is to be classed among “ preventible 
accidents.” But there is so much ground for supposing that 
it might have been avoided by due care on the part either of 
the managers or of the men employed, or of both combined, 
that it is not necessary to wait for formal evidence before stating 
the moral that is very clearly to be drawn, not only from this 
occurrence but also from the yet more appalling catastrophe 
that preceded it by only eight days, when the Princess Alice 
was run down. A Bie of something like six hundred lives in 
one week, and of about three hundred in the next, may not be 
much for England to bear from ‘ unforeseen circumstances ” 
when we total up the thousands of premature deaths caused 
by the recent wanton war-making in Turkey, or by the 
famines in India and China. Cold-blooded statisticians, who 
tell us that so many dozen babies are born into the world 
every minute, and that all civilised countries are so over- 
populated that it is necessary, in order that the balance be- 
tween food and mouths may be maintained, that such and such 
a number should be killed or starved out every year, may regard 
these events with equanimity. But that is not nowadays the 
way of ordinary and not over-sensitive people. It is our 
pride that modern civilisation has brought about such a 
respect for human life as religious zeal could not effeet, even 
under the conviction that a few more years of existence in this 
world, by opening up the means of grace, might make all the 
difference between an eternity of happiness and everlasting 
torment hereafter. We not only profess to be very anxious 
that every human being should be as happy and as long- 
lived as possible, but our developement of medical, sur- 
gical, and hygienic science, and our attention to sanitary 
legislation, ey, do effect very much towards that end. The 
preciousness of life and the duty of preserving it in every in- 
dividual instance are becoming both theoretically and in the 
abstract, more and more regarded. Yet, how cheap even life 
itself seems to be in the estimation of a good many people 
who might be reasonably supposed to desire to keep the 
breath in their bodies as long as they can ! 

This is not a little due to the notion, which nearly every- 
body now has more or less, that it is the duty of others to 
look after his interests. We expect the Government or the 
municipal authorities to see that we are saved from danger, 
that our streets are kept free from poisonous pollution, that 
our sewers are in order, our dustbins emptied, and so forth, 
and that thus the spread of disease is lessened. When we 
travel by railway, or on shipboard, we trust to Board 
of Trade regulations and the like being as perfect as possible. 
If we are engaged in risky callings, such as mining or factory 
work, we rely on Mines Regulation Acts and Factory Acts 
to reduce our danger to a minimum. For the rest, do we 
not pay our doctors to look after our health, and our butchers 
to send us wholesome meat, and our cooks to prepare it 
properly ? All this is in the main right, unless the principle of 
co-operation in its widest sense, which is the basis of all our 
social arrangements, isa sham. But it cannot be denied that 
this rule of relying on other people for everything begets an 
excess of carelessness. However selfish and untrustworthy 
most persons may be, they count on other persons being in- 
variably just, generous, and observant of every duty they 
undertake. We rarely expect people to take care of us for 
nothing, but if we pay them for it, in the shape of taxes, 
fees, wages, or passenger fares, we consider that we are safe. 
If it be ungenerous to be over suspicious of our neighbours, 
servants, and agents, it is certainly very unwise to throw 
upon them the responsibilities that properly devolve upon 
ourselves. 

The two great accidents to which we have referred illustrate 


this. Eight or nine, or more, hundred Londoners went on 
board the Princess Alice, intending to spend a pleasant day 
on the Thames. Most of them, and millions of other per- 
sons, had done the same before. It never occurred to them 
that on that particular day the Princess Alice might be run 
into, and the great majority of her passengers be drowned. 
Had they done so, they might have considered that, unless 
they could swim, or were provided with life-belts, they were 
in danger—not very great, but, still a danger—of losing not 
only their own lives, but also those of their wives and children 
who accompanied them. If they did consider that, and de- 
cided that the pleasure was worth the risk, there is not much 
to be said about them, except that, in so far as they took 
wives, children, and others blindly into the hazard that they 
openly faced themselves, they were, in a fractional degree, 
guilty of murder, or, at any rate, of manslaughter. In 
any case, they showed how cheaply they held life. As 
regards the Monmouthshire Colliery accident, the case is 
different. There, the victims died in the performance of 
their regular work, not while pleasure taking. But if, as 
is only too likely, it be proved that the explosion arose from 
the recklessness of one or more of them in using their lamps, or 
otherwise carrying on their operations, the misconduct of 
those who so acted is yet more reprehensible, The careless 
way in which colliers endanger their own lives,and those of 
hundreds of fellow workmen, is notorious, and it is hard to 
know how this can be prevented, seeing that the death from 
which they are so often snatched has no effect as a warn- 
ing to others. If, on the other hand, the fault was with the 
managers or official inspectors of the mine, this will only show 
once again how hopeless it is to rely on even intelligent and 
zealous agents to be always sufficiently cautious over the 
work on which they are engaged. 

Of course, misfortunes are sometimes inevitable, and out of 
the aggregate of even “preventible” accidents a great many 
can never be prevented. What is worth remembering, how- 
ever, is that a very large number of them can very easily be 
prevented, and that the lack of precaution shown by most 
people is an evidence of the slight value which, in practice, 
whatever their theories, they set on human life. The world 
is startled when it hears of two great catastrophes by 
which, in the course of littl more than a_ week, 
nearly a thousand persons are killed; but the number 
of deaths that occur, one or two at a_ time, without 
there being any good reason at all for their occurring, 
would be yet more startling if they could be totalled up and 
their painful circumstances fully detailed by the penny-a- 
liners. How many persons, for instance, lose their lives in a 
year from boating or bathing accidents? Yet, what could be 
easier than to teach every boy and girl to swim? So, in the 
ease of deaths from fires, how many houses are there, even in 
the fashionable streets of London, which are provided with 
fire escapes? But, fora guinea or so, each householder could 
obtain a rope ladder, with hooks capable of suspending it 
from any window, which, in case of danger, would al- 
most assure the safety of all the inmates. If a little 
practice were needed to acquire facility in using such 
an “escape,” it would be only in the way of healthy exercise. 
In fact, if young people were only encouraged in those simple 
athletic exercises, of which swimming and climbing are mere 
examples, much would be done towards protecting them from 
those accidents of which a fair share may be counted upon 
in everyone’s lifetime, and of which no one can tell how many 
are likely to prove fatal. From the old text—In the 
midst of life we are in death”—some millions of sermons 
have been preached, warning good and bad folk to prepare 
for what may happen to them when life is over. Th> text is 
a good one from which to preach sermons; but, in actual life, 
we are apt to forget the wholesome lesson that even we are 
“of more value than many sparrows.” 


BY ROYAL FAVOUR. 
Scattered over the Royal Parks are various lodges and 
other pleasantly-situated and commodious residences, the 
occupants of which are said to owe their tenancy to the 
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“grace and favour of the Queen.” Some years ago Mr. 
Dillwyn, who has a wonderfully keen instinct for scenting 
abuses, whether of Royal prerogative, Royal patronage, or 
Parliamentary expenditure, obtained a return of the number 
of these pleasant official residences, together with the names 
of the persons occupying them and the grounds of such 
oceupation ; and there has just been issued a similar return, 
which was moved for by the hon. member for Swansea shortly 
before the close of the past Session. A glance at the docu- 
ment will suffice to show that the information given, although 
it may be satisfactory so far as it goes, is exceedingly imper- 
fect, and almost useless for the purpose it was intended to 
serve. What Mr. Dillwyn, probably, wished to ascertain, 
without trenching upon the legitimate rights and privileges 
of the Sovereign, was the manner in which the Royal 
patronage is dispensed in regard to the enjoyment of property 
which is maintained at the national expense. But the return 
throws comparatively little light upon that subject. It cer- 
tainly furnishes a full list of the lodges and gate houses 
occupied by parkkeepers, foremen, grooms, labourers, and 
constables, to many of whom, no doubt, it is flattering to see 
their names at length in a Parliamentary paper. And, inci- 
dentally, it may be remarked that the lines of some of these 
persons seem to have fallen in extremely pleasant places ; for 
we find that the individual who acts as gamekeeper at Hamp- 
ton Court not only has the use of the gamekeeper’s residence, 
with the right of pasture, but that he is able to pay “ full 
rent” for a cottage, with garden, and a quantity of waste land 
by the towing-path. Interesting, however, as this fact may 
be, it is scarcely worth while going to the expense of pre- 
paring a Parliamentary return in order that the public may 
be made acquainted with it, or with the names of the other 
keepers and constables who are provided with habitations in 
the Royal Parks. Constables, grooms, and keepers, must live 
somewhere, and, if there are lodges enough to accommodate 
them all, public curiosity on that point will probably be 
satisfied. 

But there does exist a not unreasonable desire to know 
whether a considerable amount of national property, which is 
nominally in the disposal of the Sovereign, is really enjoyed 
by those whom the Queen and the country would prefer to 
see benefited by it. |The selections known to be made by her 
Majesty almost invariably command general approval. The 
graut of Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park, to the use of 
the late Earl Russell, and the continuance of the grant to the 
Countess, who has survived him, were marks of Royal favour 
of which the most ardent Republican would be disinclined to 
complain. Nor can there be any objection to the occupation 
of the Ranger’s House at Greenwich Park by the Countess of 
Mayo. The nation is never ungrateful to the families of those 
who have devoted themselves to the service of the State, as 
his Grace of Marlborough and the descendants of other noble 
pensioners can bear witness. The exiled Emperor of the 
#rench made no claim upon the generosity of Her Majesty 
when, a few years ago, he sought an asylum in this country, 
and the widowed Empress continues to live in her retirement 
at Camden House upon her private fortune. Yet no one on 
that account objects to the Duc de Nemours still retaining 
possession of Bushey House. The last of the Stuart kings 
was lodged and fed for many years by the bounty of Louis 
the Magnificent, and we could hardly do less for the last of 
the Bourbon kings and his children. These are not the. kind 
of grants to which exception is taken. It is as natural that 
Her Majesty should make them as that she should give up 
the White Lodge in Richmond Park to the Duke of Teck, or 
Kensington Palace to the Marquis and Marchioness of Lorne. 

Nor do we question Her Majesty’s right in the matter. 
The royal palaces are placed entirely at her disposal. Par- 
liament undertakes to keep them in repair, and votes annually 
some 30,0001. or 40,0001. for that purpose. It is better that they 
should be occupied by some one than that they should fall into 
decay through not being made use of. But what many people 
think is that charmingly-situated lodges, pleasant houses, and 
comfortable suites of apartments,are sometimes given up, not 
to those who have laboured for the good of the nation, or to 
those who have merited and really needed some substantial 
recompense as the reward of their services, but to hangers-on 





at Court and aristocratic nobodies, who owe their good fortune 
to the friendship or favouritism of influential members of the 
royal household. Just as, at Oxford, the warden of a Co 

gets rid of his incompetent servants by putting them into 
porterships or other posts in connection with the college, so 
the patronage of Her Majesty is not unfrequently made 
available by well-placed officials to relieve themselves from 
the importunity of needy relatives or troublesome dependents, 
It is not for us to dictate who shall enjoy “the grace and 
favour of the Queen,” but it is impossible not to be struck 
the fact that, with the exception of Professor Owen, who is 
privileged to occupy East Sheen Cottage in Richmond Park, 
there is no recognition whatever, in the distribution of thig 
patronage, of the representatives of art, letters, or science, 
The pitiful 1,200/. a year, apportioned out in miserable sums 
of one or two hundred pounds each, is all that royal bounty 
and the resources of the Civil List can afford for the neceg- 
sities of men whose works have contributed to the 
piness of thousands and shed lustre upon the land that gave 
their authors birth. Without making reference to particular 
cases, many names will readily occur of distinguished men 
who have gone to the grave, after lifelong efforts to enlighten 
and benefit their fellow-creatures, and have left their wives 
and children to the tender mercies of public charity. Surely, 
the widow and children, or even the remoter descendants, of 
Haydon, Sir Edward Creasy, and Shirley Brooks are as deserv- 
ing of a cottage in Richmond Park, or a suite of apartments in 
Hampton Court Palace, as the relict of a necessitous lord of 
the bedchamber, or the distressed relative of a Royal equerry. 
“ Boetry and bainting,” we know, were not greatly esteemed 
by the hero of Dettingen; but her present Majesty, in that 
respect, at least, has not trodden in the footsteps of her 
ancestors. Yet literature, as a profession, is still beyond 
the bounds of Royal cognisance, and the greatest scien- 
tific discoverer counts for less in Court circles than a lord- 
in-waiting. One of the saddest passages in Thackeray’s 
writings is the return of poor Colonel Newcome, broken in 
fortunes and in spirit, to the old Charterhouse, where, in the 
garb of a “ poor brother,” he eats the bread of charity, and 
at length repeats his final “adsum;” yet Thackeray himself, 
had he been driven by misfortune to seek a refuge from 
poverty—though lodges and cottages in the Royal parks were 
being bestowed on Court favourites—might have found no 
better “home” open to him than the hospital in which the 
familiar hero of his story ended his career. 





THE MAJOR’S MISSION. 


Major O’Gorman is wrong in supposing that his mission in 
the House of Commons ends because the Home Rule Party 
has collapsed. It may, indeed, be stated, with absolute safety, 
that at no time has the British public ever taken so great an 
interest in the party to which the Major belongs as it has 
in the Major himself. He has been regarded, not as 4 
pene but as a person, and has continued so to endear 

imself to the newspaper readers of these realms that his 
withdrawal from the Commons would scarcely fall short of a 
national disaster. He is no mere senator aspiring to office ; 
his uses are of a higher and more peculiar kind, and are alto- 
gether social. Like Bernal Osborne, he regards the House as 
a comfortable club, where, notwithstanding the preponderance 
of prigs and other disagreeable persons, one may enjoy the 
companionship of no end of good fellows. Indeed, it may 
be inferred that the Major accepts this view of the National 
Assembly more sincerely and simply than did Mr. Osborne, 
for under the epigrams of that gentleman there was usually 
a concealed cynicism. The Major is the soul of candour; he 
indulges in no reservations ; and, if he firmly believes that he 
has a right to say, “ Hear, hear,” after every comma in the 
oration of a political opponent, he will tell Mr. Speaker so to 
his face—being ready, when he becomes at last pers 
that he has been guilty of a breach of order, to apolo- 
gise to that august functionary after a manner so mag- 
nanimous that the House feels absolutely ashamed of having 
brought him to book. He is, in short, as the Figaro said of 
Captain Shaw, “ une belle personalite.” 
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For the important social duties which the House has tacitly 
rmitted the Major to discharge, Nature has lavishly endowed 
im. He is of Falstaffian proportions, illustrating the theory 
which endows with great good humour those who are afflicted 
with adiposity. In his manner there is a delightful hearti- 
ness. His smile is ready, his laugh infectious, and his voice 
of a volume unmatched in the assembly of which he is an 
ornament. He belongs to that class of Irish gentlemen, all 
of the olden time, which one finds depicted in the pages of 
Lever and Maxwell. He is the after dinner Hibernian. He 
is a raconteur. His recitals are not conspicuous for originalit 
or merit. They are, however, essentially racy, and even full 
flavoured, and are recited with so “illigant”’ a brogue as to 
be sublimed into very triumphs of narrative art. More- 
over, so abundantly does the Major enjoy his own ebullitions 
that an ordinary joke delivered by him becomes sublimed into 
a saying memorable as an epigram. The value of an indivi- 
dual thus variously gifted, in a mixed assembly like that 
meeting at St. Stephen’s is incalculable. He tones down 
asperities. His presence sheds abroad an atmosphere of 
geniality which restores the temper of the chamber. After a 
dose of Mr. Jenkins, a glance at the gallant member for Water- 
ford acts as an antidote. Than that presented by these two 
senators there is no greater contrast in the world. When 
the member for Dundee rises, the House is instantly seized 
with a frissonnement. When the gentleman who represents 
every mother’sson in Waterford rises grandly in his place, a 
pleasant feeling of relief is experienced, and over the coun- 
tenances of the jaded audience passes a smile like sunshine 
over a field of corn. 

What the position of the gallant gentleman may be, with 
regard to that illogical remnant of a dispersed faction which 
still calls itself Home Rule, is probably known only to him- 
self. It is not likely that he ever had any firm belief in 
the policy of the Home Rulers, or shared largely in their well 
simulated enthusiasm. To a respectable and confiding con- 
stituency, however, he gave solemn pledges—and no one can 
be more solemn than the Major when he likes. Those 
pledges he has redeemed. On all Irish questions—particu- 
arly on those which aimed at curtailing the consumption of 
the national beverage—he has voted and spoken to the entire 
satisfaction of the Irish people. On matters which especially 
interest the Saxon he has evinced no such touching adhe- 
rence to parliamentary duty. At times, indeed, there has 
been a humorous recklessness abovt his voting beyond all 
praise. Indeed, no explanation ever advanced could have been 
more complete and satisfactory than that which he offered 
when he had voted for a motion of the member for Stoke 
touching the position of the “ unhappy nobleman.” “There was 
no room,” the Major explained—* there was noroom for him in 
the other lobby.” Towards his own party he has ever evinced 
an affecting fidelity. That organisation has, it is to be feared, 
gone by the board. The famous cats of Kilkenny fought, so 
runs the legend, till there remained nothing but their tails. 
The faction has succumbed to internecine strife, and nothing 
now remains but the story—and the Major. It is difficult, 
indeed, to imagine the gallant gentleman taking his place 
among the disappointed barristers, peripatetic public lecturers, 
Ulster pig-jobbers, Dungarvan Simon Tappertits, and un- 
scrupulous political adventurers, who made up the party. It 
may be that some special providence appointed his presence 
in order that he might rescue from disgrace the Irish cha- 
racter entrusted to the keeping of the league. Of all those 
composing the party he was at once the least offensive and 
the most faithful. The advocacy of extreme opinions does 
not involve the abandonment of gentlemanly instincts. And 
the member for Waterford has proved the possibility, diffi- 
cult to entertain, of being at once a gentleman and an Irish 
agitator. 

We need attach no unkind importance to certain public 
appearances of Major O’Gorman during which he seemed 
more certainly to lose that bonhomie which characterises 
him, and failed for the time to illustrate the social 
virtues. These have been occasions when the worthy man 
was overcome by the most generous emotions. He is fre- 
quently the victim of an excessive philanthropy, and is 
too copious in his proofs of sympathy with his fellow man. 





These, one may hope, are faults not beyond redemption 
—failings that lean to virtue’s side. They are salient 
features of an Irish soldier of an old school. The Member 
for Waterford belongs to a bygone and full-flavoured epoch. 
Port wine, hot whiskey punch, hard riding, and after-dinner 
anecdotes, produced a social atmosphere too strong for the 
respiration of modern pigmies. But the fumes of the liquor, 
and the questionable point of the anecdote, are not inimical 
to the “ chastity” of that honour which “feels a stain as a 
wound.” In the House of Commons Major O’Gorman repre- 
sents no party, although he honestly believes that he is the 
spokesman of an important “Oirish” organisation. He repre- 
sents an ancient condition of Hibernian existence. He is 
precisely the kind of leader for whom the Irish peasant 
would gladly sacrifice himself. Impulsive, generous, gallant, 
a man of adventures on the tented field, at once loyal and 
patriotic, devoted to his country and yet devoted to his Queen, 
an Irish Home Ruler and an English officer, the Major is as 
a Celt exceptional and as an Irish member invaluable. 

The presence of this amiable if erratic soldier has done 
much to rescue the character of Irish gentlemen from a slur 
which justly or unjustly has been cast upon it. Thackeray’s 
sneers at Hibernian gentility and Froude’s eloquent denun- 
ciations of the Irish character have done much to prejudice 
the Saxon mind. Between the bombastic and snobbish fool 
presented by the one, and the unscrupulous scoundrel de- 
picted by the other, there was not left much room for choice. 
Waterford sent to London a large and lively specimen, for the 
purpose, perhaps, of showing that the inferences of novelists 
and historians were unfounded. The indirect and uncon- 
scious benefit which the Major has conferred upon his 
country, the undeserved dignity which his cohesion has 
given to the numerically miserable party which claims him, 
are no doubt considerable. His most important mission, 
however, is neither to rehabilitate his nation nor to avert 
contempt from his faction. His true sphere is the House of 
Commons regarded not as a political arena but as a social 
gathering. Rumours of resignation are easily understood. 
A military education inculcates discipline above all things, 
and the disorganised state of Mr. Butt’s party must cause 
the most poignant sorrow to a soldier. The continuance of the 
Major in Parliament should not be the object of one y, it 
should be the wish of all. We can spare Home Rule. We 
cannot spare the Major. He has become an essential part of 
the social economy of Parliament. His absence would occa- 
sion a void, never to be satisfactorily filled. Neither the de- 
fection of individuals nor the inefficiency of a at should 
ruffle his temper or determine his judgment. e adopted 
of all parties, he must not be affected by the derelictions of 
any. In the lobby and in the tea-room there are duties to be 
performed as well as in the legislative assembly itself. At 
any time an Irish melody whistled by Major O’Gorman is 
a@ more engrossing performance than a question by O’Connor 
Power, an amendment by Biggar, or an indictment by 
O’Donnell. The member for Waterford must reconsider 
his resolution to shake the dust of St. Stephen’s from 
off his feet. And during the throes of that consideration he 
should remember that, while he has never become a political 
power, he has unwittingly developed into a grand ee 
mentary necessity. He is more than a mere man. has 
made himself an institution. 





THE KING OF SIAM. 


By the grace of Lord Beaconsfield—another choice addition 
to Britannic chivalry! Last week, it was a Paynim named 
Safvet Pasha, who, by the last news from Turkey, was Grand 
Vizier to the Muslim Khalif. This week, Christianity must 
be proud of receiving into the ranks of its titular defenders 
no on a personage than—the reader had better take breath 
—His Royal Highness Sir Somdet Phra Paramindr Maha 
Khoulakonkorn, Lord of Many White Elephants, First 
King of Siam, and Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distin- 
guished Order of St. Michael and St. George. We copy the 
announcement from Tuesday’s Gazette, so we may safely pre- 
sume that it is no hoax, 
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The Order of St. Michael and St. George was established 
some sixty years ago, as a reward for services done to the 
Crown by the natives of Malta and the Ionian Islands ; but, 
zince the surrender of the latter dependencies, this order of 
chivalry has usually been bestowed as a cheap bribe on sons 
of the endless colonial windbags who are so fond of sticking 
“ Hon.” before their names, and “ M. L. A.” after it. — When 
the Hon. Peter Spuggins, Member of the Legislative As- 
sembly for Yellow Cats Flat, bores the Colonial-office long 
enough, he is easily sent into obscurity and silence by a 
C.M.G.., or, if he is married, a K.C.M.G. After this Sir Peter 
is a strong supporter of the Powers that be, and Lady 
Spuggins makes frantic efforts to keep her “ H’s,” and 
cut the retail grocery business. He affects to believe 
in the “Peace with Honour” Policy, and presides at a 
meeting, composed of three inebriated gold diggers and 
the local policeman, who vote an address of confiden~e 
in the Prime Minister, while young Sam Spuggins, who is 
captain of the local volunteers, tenders the service of those 
dogs of war to the Government in its hour of need. On such 
loyal citizens, surely, a second class knighthood or two are well 
bestowed ? Again, ifit is necessary to persuade a colony to 
do something against its will, the “most distinguished order” 
- gerves the purpose which “Orders” have been defined as 
serving—namely, as cheap instruments of diplomacy. When 
it was necessary to confederate the scattered colonies now 
forming the Canadian Dominion, the more refractory of these 
were what is familiarly known in colonial parlance as “rail- 
wayed” into joining the new scheme. The process is very 
simple. Agents are sent into the coveted province to raise 
an agitation for a “railroad.” The “Press” is squared 
by those advertisements so near to the pocket of the 
struggling colonial journalist, and in time the people are 
ersuaded that it is absolutely necessary to have a railway. 
B and by the Legislature passes the Bill, the wire-pullers, 
of course, keeping the cost of the toy in the background. This 
is not difficult to bedone. The colonial “ politician” is always 
rich in promises, and the smaller fry are not above a few 
substantial gifts. But, above all, the “St. Michael’s and St. 
George’s”’ are the personages chiefly in request. Contracts may 
be made in such a way that money shall go into the pockets of 
political partisans, and Ministers may “log-roll” or “axe- 
grind” without materially affecting the virtue of a colonial 
Aristides, until a Michael and George is dangled before his own 
or his wife’s eyes, when, in some very inexplicable manner, the 
Ministerial majority is increased by the vote of the new 
knight. Even if he refuses the honour, and escapes the en- 
venomed shafts of the local print, the colonial magnate, 
though sad in soul, is not altogether without his reward in the 
present or hope for the future. In the first place, he can figure 
as the “ unbought and unbuyable statesman,” and, from being 
for the moment unwontedly trusted, can work, undetected, a 
vast amount of knavery for his own and the Government’s 
good. Then he always lives in the hope of some day getting 
the offer again, when he is determined to take it, though the 
“Yellow Cat Democrat” should attack him with fifty-leader 
power. As for the railway, the end usually is what was ex- 
pected. The colony gets through it over head and ears in 
debt, and, to avoid bankruptcy, throws itself into the arms of 
its expectant neighbour. 

But what has the first, the second, or any King of Siam 
done that he should receive an “ honour” which is bestowed 
within the same month on Sir Henry Drummond Wolff? 
What offence has Somdet Phra Paramindr or his ancestors 
given that he should be put on the same level with a corrupt 
wire-puller from Canada or a conscienceless squatter from 
Victoria, or be compelled, unwittingly, to figure before the 
world as, in Britannic eyes, no better than the obedient 
fetch-and-carry Member for Christchurch? H.R.H. Sir 
Somdet is brown, and is, morally, not a nice man. Herein 
a good many other G.C.M.G.’s are not unlike him. Still, 
he is a “ King in his own country,” and, though a Budd- 
hist, need not have received this last slight at the hands 
of the Defender of the Faith. And this leads us to 
ask by what perversion of language can the knighthood of 
a Christian Order of Chivalry be conferred on a person who 
has as little claim to that distinction as Mr. Bradlaugh or the 
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King of reed The thing seems absurd, and only 
culated to bring knighthvod, “ Orders,” and all such interna. 
tional vanities, into contempt. Indeed, the original idea 
of knighthood has been quite lost sight of. All kinds 
of Pagans and Paynims have their own orders. Schamy), 
the Circassian, had one; the Shah has two; Cambodia hag 
another; Japan, Burmah, and China, has each one; while 
Turkey has an infinitude of one kind or another; and even 
Siam has four different kinds of “Orders” to bestow jn ~ 
addition to that fatal gift of the “ white elephant,” which is go _ 
widely unappreciated as to have become embalmed in a pro- 
verb. But it may, no doubt, be pointed out that these are — 
merely trinkets, and only nominally knighthoods. However, 
there can be no mistake about St. Michael and St. Geo 
people. They are or ought to be Christian knights, for they 
have a prelate—until recently the Bishop of Lichfield, and, for 
all we know to the contrary, a chapel ornamented with their | 
banners and their motto, Auspiciwm melioris cevi, and where 
improving sermons are preached on the sin of simony, the buy. — 
ing of legislatures, and the value of Christianity in the colonies 
generally. The same has befallen the Garter and the Bath, 
‘Lhe Star of India, though affecting to be a Christian Order, 
and with the motto, “ Heaven’s light our guide,” was really 
instituted to gather into one heap all the most present- 
able rapscallionage of Hindostan. But the Garter seems 
strangely constituted. It is elastic enough to take in apotentate 
of the type of Nassr-e-din of Persia, and yet does not com- 
prise amongst its members the polished and accomplished 
King of Sweden and Norway. It was conferred on 
Abdul Aziz and his equally illiterate brother. But the 
King of Saxony—-a scholar though a sovereign, and a gentle- 
man though a German—was not, to our knowledge, ever 
offered even what the sesquipedalian-named King of Siam, or 
the slippery viziers of Abdul Hamid and his larcenous 
suffragan Ismiiil of Egypt, have had pressed on them. But 
why should His Royal Highness of Siam have had the colonial 
Order? What has he to do with the colonies? Surely, India 
is more in his way. Can it be that Siam is to be the new 
locale for “spirited foreign policy?” Is Lord Beacons- 
field determined to appeal to the “instincts of that 
ancient people?’ Is it a scandal to suggest that he 
is ambitious of the “ Star of Nine Stones,’ or desires 
the oriental magnificence of the Chulachonclao of Siam? 
Can it be that we are shortly to see the White Elephant 
conveyed over the sea for the Queen of the Infidel Isles, 
or to ornament the Hughenden demesnes of His Highness 
the Vizier’ The title of Empress was to have barred the 
way against the Russians. Then the six millions were to 
have awed them at Berlin. Have we come to this pass that, 
failing the tottering Sultan, the monarch of Siam is to be 
the new bulwark against those terrible Muscovs? 

Be this, however, as it may, the latest of the Grand Crosses 
of St. Michael and St. George is, in his way, a most respect- 
able personage, and infinitely superior to the majority of the 
Paynim and Pagan mob who for years past have had English 
Orders forced on them, only to be shown to their subjects as 
tangible proofs of the eagerness of the Infidel dogs of 
Feringhistan to acknowledge themselves the humble serfs 
of the King of Kings, the Cousin of the Sun and Moon, or 
the Commander of the Faithful. Somdet Phra is a manof 
twenty-five, having been born in 1853, and succeeded his 
father Mong-Kout on the first of October, 1868. He is said 
to be a person of some intelligence, and, when the expedition 
toobserve the transit of Venus visited his capital, he showed the 
astronomers such hospitality as to entirely win the heartsand the 
stomachs of these learned lovers of cakes and ale. His father 
was, however, a very remarkable man, both from the Siamese 
and the kingly points of view. It is customary, in the oa 
over which he ruled, for the monarch, in order to fit himse 
for his office, to remain for several years in a Buddhist 
monastery secluded from all society. But, Mong-Kout, 
not content with retiring from the world for the custo- 
mary time, devoted twenty-seven years to all the learnm 
he could obtain, or which he considered might be © 
use to him in his future duties. When, in 1851, at the 
age of forty-seven, he ascended the throne, he was learned 
bevond the learning of kings. Master of all that Siam could 
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teach him, he was also acquainted with Sanscrit, all the 
Siamese and Indo-Chinese dialects, English, Latin, and 
French. He could calculate eclipses, determine the latitude 
and longitude, and sent “ papers ” to the Asiatic Society, and 
the scientific journals. Under less favourable circumstances, 
he might have cringed to become a Fellow of the Royal 
‘Society, or have plotted to share in the annual scramble for 
the public money which, with long suffering credulity, the 
Government permits that corporation to distribute among 
their friends, under the convenient name of “scientific 
research grants.’ There are in Siam always two Kings 
at a time, though the power of King No. 2 is usually 
nil. For long past, the second King has usually been 
the son or some near relative of the first, though it 
does not follow that he succeeds him. The present King, 
however, held that relation to the first, who was his father. 
The monarch rules, aided by a council, though in nearly 
every respect he is an absolute despot, holding at his 
disposal the lives and liberties of all his subjects. Like 
the old Indian kings, he is attended solely by women, and 
hardly leads, the life of a celibate. Until recently—though, 
we believe, the rule is now not very strictly observed—he only 
presented himself to his subjects twice a year. It was deat 
to even mention his name, and to enquire after his health was 
equivalent to thinking that such a magnificent being could 
by any possibility ever be ill or unhappy. However, he is 
now a G.C.M.G., though we question if he understands what 
it allmeans. If he does, he will not appreciate it anything 
the more, for he will then learn that Michael and George is not 
a very select Order, and that some infinitely worse men than 
himself have their tawny bosoms decorated with much higher 
insignia of chivalry. Moreover, he will learn that “ Orders” 
gravitate naturally to kings, and that a very little virtue 
goes a long way with the givers of Stars and Garters. Now 
that the King of Siam is knighted, why stop there? There 
is still His Majesty of Burmah undecorated, while the 
Emperor of China, compared with whom all the other 
monarchs of Asia are mere rushlights, languishes without 
« Cordon. Then there is the Emperor of Japan, and the 
King of Hawaii, the monarch of Fiji, and the Perigord 
attorney who started as King of Araucania, and our much- 
esteemed friend Colonel Henry Steinberger, ex-monarch of 
Siam, all unbound with any baldric. Then, what a world of 
monarchs, starless, garterless, and trouserless there is in 
Africa. Mtesa has no Order, unless a nose-ring serves the pur- 
pose; George of Bonny is not too “serious” a person to 
accept a small one, and the King of Dahomey might be in- 
duced to pay those long disputed palm-oil puncheons if 
bribed with a showy star not smaller than a soup plate. Last 
of all, a C.B. or two might be judiciously bestowed on Oko 
Jumbo, and Ja Ja of the Bight of Benin, even though these 
ren warriors have only a waistcloth upon which to wear 
them. 


— 


OUR ENGLISH YACHTS. 


With Torquay and Dartmouth regattas we saw the prac- 
tical close of the yacht racing season; cruising yachts will 
remain in commission for some weeks longer, and some of 
them will even keep the sea through the winter months, and 
start for the Mediterranean and other warmer waters. A 
foreigner who might chance to spend the first week of August 
at Cowes or Ryde would be startled to witness the extent 
of the amateur navy of Britain, which is there disporting 
itself. Yachting seems to be exclusively an Anglo-Saxon 
taste; the Americans are the only other nation besides our- 
selves who take any great interest in it, and it must be 
allowed that they press us very closely. Their yachts, 
especially those designed for racing, are of a very different 
build to ours—the result of a different rule of measure- 
ment of tonnage, of which more presently. In the 
great Atlantic race between the Cambria and Dauntless, 
the English yacht proved victorious; but the Sappho, 
an American yacht, had previously beaten the Cambria 
m1 a Channel match, sixty miles out round a mark- 
boat, and then home. The Cambria was not strictly a 
representative English yacht, but Mr. Ashbury has never 
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chosen to take up the Sappho’s challenge to sail the latter 
without time allowance, to which he would have been entitled 
under English yacht racing law, in consequence of the 
smaller measurements of his own schooner. The @uinivere 
was hardly as much bigger than the Sappho as the latter was 
than the Cambria, and, if we recollect right, she, in mere 
cruising trim, accompanied the race as a spectator and 
played with both the racing yachts, both out and home. 

For a man who really likes yachting, and who is content to 
live on board of his vessel, the amusement is comparatively 
inexpensive. He need keep up no other establishment mean- 
time, his vessel is his castle, he pays no rates nor taxes, and 
can drink his liquors and smoke his c'gars duty free. He 
pays nothing for locomotion, and can shift his domicile at 
pleasure. If, however, he must needs take up his quarters 
at an hotel while his yacht lies off the station, and only goes . 
on board her when he wants a day’s cruise; and if he has his 
family and friends with him on shore instead of afloat, his 
expenses are soon more than doubled, and he finds his 
yacht a most costly toy, instead of a comparatively cheap 
summer residence, 

There are two distinct phases of yachting existence ; the one 
of cruising, the other of racing. The owner who lays himself 
out for racing must abandon all ideas of luxury on board, and 
must content himself with emulation as a substitute. Ona 
race day he must vacate his cabin, and allow it to be 
tnrned into a sail room, where the sails that may be required 
from time to time are laid out ready for instant use, to be 
handed up through the skylight at the word of the sailing 
master. Say the yachts have a beat to windward till they 
round the mark boat, and then start for a run back before 
the wind; the success of the match may depend upon the 
‘apidity with which “spinnakers” are hoisted and square- 
headed topsails set. The spinnaker is a modern inven- 
tion, which would open the eyes of an old salt. Something 
like a huge jib, it reaches from topmasthead to deck, and is 
boomed out on one side, while the mainsail is boomed out on 
the other, for a race with the wind abaft; the yacht, if a 
schooner, then shows a far larger area of canvas square to 
the wind than she could if she depended solely upon her 
mainsail and foresail, for a schooner’s jib and flying jib do 
not draw to advantage with a wind abaft. Big yawls are now 
all the rage for racing. The Corisande had much her own 
way at first. Then the Florinda came out in 1875 and beat 
her; and now the Jullanar—a splendid specimen of “ cheat- 
ing the build”—bigger than cither, yet sailing at less “ ton- 
nage” than either, has beaten everything. 

The racing yacht owner hasto pay dearly for his sport. 
His captain or sailing master expect 21. a day, and pro- 
bably a per centage on the winnings. When Captain Starkey’s 
Pantomime took upwards of 1,0001. in prizes one season, 
the master reccived, if we recollect right, a bonus of 5 or even 
10 per cent. upon the winnings. Then the crew all reccive 
10s. a man, extra and beyond their pay, for a day’s racing, and 
the sum is doubled if they win; extra hands, two or more, 
are also taken oa board, and they receive 11. a day apiece. There 
are the contingencies of losses of spars; canvas must be 
crowded on, even when the topmast is bending like a salmon 
rod; in cruising the sail would be reduced if the wind 
freshened, rather than risk the loss of spars, but the racing 
owner must hurry on, neck or nothing, snatching his dinner in 
his lap as he crouches under the weather gunwale, until per- 
haps, his topmast snaps with a report like a small cannon, or 
his bobstay carries away, and the next minute his bowsprit is a 
wreck. He will then lose the race, in all probability; but if 
he had not crowded sail he would equally have lost it. Spars 
must be risked if victory is worth trying for. The lives of 
some racing yachts are brief though brilliant; they soon get 
strained cad weak from the pressure of their canvas, and the 
leverage of their masts. Racing masts and spars are much 
heavier, and carry much more canvas than those fitted to a 
cruising yacht. The Flying Cloud (once Count Batthyany’s) 
earried all before her in her day ; we well recollect seeing her 
tearing past Ryde, to the Noman fort, her deck two streaks 
under water, and every stitch of canvas set, ina strong breeze 
that bent her topmasts like whips. We now never hear of 
her; she went ashore one day off Southsea Castle, and we 
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think that finished her. Five seasons ago the Kriemhilda, 
one of the fastest cutters that Ratsey ever turned out (also 
Prince Batthyany’s) beat everything in her class. In ’74 she 
was rumoured to be so strained as to be weak in the bows 
and garboard; she was then inspected by one of the officials 
from Portsmouth dockyard, and pronounced still sound. But 
now we see she is for sale at 4,0001. She has 56 tons of lead 
ballast on her keel, which at 20]. aton is alone worth 1,1201. ; 
so her hull and spars cannot he rated very highly now. Yet, 
when new, she must have cost, with all fittings and gear, ready 
for sailing, little short of 701. a ton of her hull; this, at 106 
tons, R.Y.T.S. measurement, would make her cost price 
7,4201., or thereabouts. 
The systems of measurement of the tonnage of racing 
yachts has often been a subject of dispute; it prevents our 
yachts from racing satisfactorily with American vessels, for 
each country adopts a different measurement, and so builders 
in each case tax their skill to “cheat the build.” By the 
R.Y.T.S. measurement, which has been also adopted by the 
‘acht Racing Association (a modern society), depth is not 
taken into account in calculating tonnage. ‘“ Customs” 
measurement simply aims at estimating the carrying power 
of a vessel for cargo, and, therefore, makes depth a factor 
as well as length and beam. R.Y.T.S. measurement is 
this:—Take the length in feet, subtract from it the 
greatest width; multiply the same by that width, and 
again by half that width; then divide the product by 94 
—the quotient is the tonnage. Thus it will be seen that 
a volume of a novel, laid flat, makes under this measure- 
ment a far bigger vessel than if standing edgeways, 
though in each case the displacement is the same. A purely 
cruising yacht that is not designed to obtain the largest 
possible time allowance for its size, is built for comfort and 
seaworthiness combined; but, if a racer has to be built, the 
first idea is, how to cheat the build. Let us take a cutter of 
60 feet length and 15 feet beam—width enough to make her 
steady under canvas in any seaway ; such a vessel, measuring 
about 55 tons, would make an admirable cruiser, but would 
have little chance of winning a race. Say her owner wants a 
racing yacht as near like her as possible. The builder takes 
the old model; he reduces beam to about 13 feet, or even as 
little as 12}; he cuts away the forefoot and stern, so that 
her stem and stern overhang her keel; she then becomes 
shorter and narrower; she is a much smaller boat than the 
old one. Perhaps he adds a little to her length both on 
deck and on the keel; but still she is, so far, the smaller 
craft of the two, and, with the same depth, will carry less 
canvas than the old cruiser. But now depth comes into 
play ; the builder can stick this on for nothing; it does not 
count in the measurement for tonnage, and he can bolt 
another 12 tons of lead on to her keel; she will then, asa 
sailing machine, carry as much canvas, or even more, than 
the old vessel, her extra depth and ballast enabling her to do 
so. She will make up in depth for loss of width, and will 
displace as much water as the old ship, but she will sail as 
only 40 tons or thereabouts. She will, probably, sail no faster 
than the old cruiser, and, for want of beam, will be a much 
less buoyant and a wetter vessel in a heavy seaway; but the 
grand gain will be that she will receive time allowance from 
the old boat, and so, if she sails no faster, will still beat her 
by time in a race. A “new Thames measurement” was 
started by some clubs a little time ago. Its principle was to 
take depth into account, making it an equal multiple with 
length and beam. The idea was not unsound in the main, 
but to make depth an equal factor with beam was going too far 
in the other extreme. It was an inducement to builders to 
build shallow craft that would easily capsize. The innovation 
was unpopular, for this reason, and soon failed. American 
measurement takes displacement of water by the hull when 
afloat, as the basis of calculation of tonnage; American yachts 
have, therefore, much greater beam and less depth for their 
size. Under ourrules they would be much bigger than narrower 
and deeper English yachts; under their own rules they would 
be much the same size as the latter. Their greater beam 
enables them to stand stiff under heavier canvas, and so to 
command more speed in proportion to their displacement. 
One thing to be said in favour of English racing yachts is, 


that it is almost impossible to capsize them ; an empty bottle, 
corked and set afloat, is not “stiff,” «.¢., it can easily be 
tilted ; but it is “ stable” ad lib., 7.e., even if turned bottom 
uppermost it rights itself. On the other hand, a punt takes a 
great deal of pressure to tilt it sideways, but, when once it ig 
inclined beyond a certain angle, not only does its resistance 
to the inclination diminish, but it soon vanishes, and the punt 
goes over of its own accord. These two extreme examples 
will explain the difference between stiffness and stability, 
Depth may well be made a factor in tonnage for racing 
yachts, without going to the extremes of the New Thames or 
American measurements, and if it were calculated at some frac. 
tion of its full amount, the build of our racing yachts might 
be much improved, and fewer “ sailing machines ” launched. 
It should, of course, be only calculated on the depth below 
the load line, and not from gunwale or deck to keel, other. 
wise builders are tempted to build too low freeboard and 
gunwale. The idea of the R.Y.T.S. measurement is to giye 
an estimate of the sail-carrying power of a yacht. 4 
cruisers it does so fairly enough; but under it a racing 
yacht may be constructed to carry the same sail as a cruiser, 
and yet to “cheat the build” by one-fifth or more of her 
tonnage, and so to gain an unfair time allowance, although she 
is practically as big as the vessel which would have to allow 
her time, and which would behave far better in a seaway. So 
long as depth is ignored as a factor, it stands to reason that 
owners will make depth do duty for breadth. What is 
wanted is a basis of calculation which shall not induce 
builders to adopt either the American or English extreme, 
but which shall make the best sea boat also the “ss 

boat for her size” and for her sail-carrying power. He will 
be an astute mathematician, and will deserve a testimonial 
from the nautical fraternity, who shall solve this problem, 





THE ETHICS OF SWEARING. 


At this season of holidays, travel, and general discomfort, 
when everybody who has a comfortable home makes haste to 
leave it, and when it is the fashion to follow that prince of 
humbugs, Rousseau, in his professed admiration for the 
savage state, there is, naturally, a run upon those well-worn 
expletives in which the English language is supposed to be 
peculiarly rich. Without expressing any opinion on the 
comparative richness of our tongue in this commodity, we 
may venture to infer that, if it be really so pre-eminent as 
some assert, the range of profanity in other languages must 
be poor indeed ; for it is certainly wonderful, considering the 
number of Englishmen who habitually swear, how exceedingly 
limited and monotonous is their vocabulary. In that clever 
little book, ‘‘ South Sea Bubbles,”’ which in a later edition has 
been deprived of more than half its attraction, there is a 
description of an elderly native who is found peering over g 
pool in the rocks. He is asked, like Wordsworth’s leech- 
gatherer, “how is it he lives, and what is it he does?’ But, 
unlike the hero of “ Resolution and Independence,” he replies, 
knowing very few words of English, that he is “ poking dam 
crabs out of their dam holes with a dam stick.” ‘This uncon- 
scious satire upon the scope of English invention strikes us 
as peculiarly poimted, but it is to be feared that nothing can 
now be successful in exciting the dormant energies of the 
British public to improvement in this respect. Even the 
policy of swagger and bluster which Lord Beaconsfield has 
persuaded us to adopt seems unlikely to compensate for the 
increase of our pecuniary burdens by adding to our stock of 
offensive adjectives and condemnatory verbs. "When O’Con- 
nell confounded the Billingsgate fishwife by calling her a 
parallelopipedon, he, doubtless, gave hera new experience in the 
effect of misused and unintelligible language, and to this 
extent she may well have gone home a sadder and a wiser 
woman. But we much fear that the result was but tem- 
porary, and that she returned on the morrow to her neighbours’ 
eyes and liver, to the shedding of blood, and to the rippimg 
up of those who differed with her, with her old unvarying per- 
sistence. There is, again, a story of a certain carter, whi 
though hackneyed, is of perennial interest, and most aptly 
illustrates our point. This gentl‘man was celebrated for his 
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command of strong language, which he freely exercised on the 
most trifling occasions. One day, his cart being full of apples 
and ascending a hill, the board at the back of the cart fell 
out, and all the apples rolled to the bottom of the hill. “ His 
friends,” as Mr. Lang puts it, “ gathered round him, expecting 
to pass some interesting and instructive moments.” But the 
hero, after an interval of silence, remarked, in a subdued voice, 
“T really am not equal to this occasion.”” He—like the Spanish 
muleteer, who, when his mules stuck in the mud, turned towards 
heaven, and, with a ferocious expression of countenance, but 
without a word, discharged his musket—found in the hour of 
need that his favourite source of comfort was inadequate to 
the emergency. Did these two worthies know nothing bad 
enough to say, or was the reason of their helplessness the fact 
that swearing is but a fictitious relief, after all? We have 
heard of two friends who started on a walking tour with the 
determination to swear at everything, however slight, which 
annoyed them. Before they had half finished their journey 
they found the remedy insipid and useless, and voluntarily 
discontinued it. Yet, it is idle to deny that to use the worst 
words one knows is at times a great relief. Mr. Spencer some- 
where ridicules the man who “ damns the law of gravitation” 
when he falls, and the old philosopher who “damned the 
nature of things” because his theories would not square with 
the facts is a time-honoured object of cheap ridicule. But 
there is a good deal of human nature in man, and all the 
logic and satire in the world will not prevent ginger from 
being hot in the mouth, or stop the supply of cakes and 
ale. The relief given by swearing is a phenomenon to be 
accounted for rather than an error to be corrected. 

Byron, with his accustomed boldness, and his unfailing 
instinct for what constituted a good line, wrote :— 


Man, being reasonable, must get drunk. 


It may be that the possession of reason is accountable for the 
apparently irrational practice of resorting in moments of 
emotion to a palpable abuse of language; but, whatever be 
the cause, it is not malignity. There may be coarse swearers, 
who swear at their neighbours in order to insult or annoy 
them, but the type of the class with which we are dealing is 
the Scotchman who “did not swear at anything in particular, 
but just stood at the side of the road and swore at large.” 
They are certainly by no means the most amiable people who 
swear the least. Whatever Melbourne may have been, he 
was not an ill-natured man; yet it was to him that Sydney 
Smith said, ata public meeting, “Come, Lord Melbourne, let’s 
consider everybody damned, and proceed to business.” And 
Mr. Torrens tells us how the late Lord Ossington was sent by 
the genial Premier to his brother, Frederic Lamb, to consult 
about a Bill. “ What did my brother say?’ said Melbourne. 
“Why,” replied Denison, ‘“ he damned the House, he damned 
the Bill, and he damned the subject.” ‘ Well, damn it all,” 
rejoined Melbourne, gravely and reflectively, “ what else could 
he say ©” Neither is wilful profanity an ordinary motive. In 
** Aspen Court’—a novel which abounds in shrewd obser- 
vation—Shirley Brooks describes an attorney’s clerk who was 
suspected of atheism by his companions “ because he never 
swore, and because he read Voltaire’s ‘Charles the Twelfth,’” 
a combination of reasons which indicates much sublety and 
insight on the part of the author. Some persons may stretch 
their conversation beyond the limits of “ yea” and “nay” ina 
spirit of vulgar swagger, but they are a very small minority. 
Everyone who has read “ Phineas Redux” will agree that 
Mr. Trollope is true to nature in representing Mr. Spooner, 
of Spoon Hall, after his third rejection by Miss Adelaide 
Palliser, striking a picturesque and tragic attitude, until he 
suddenly bethinks him that there are no spectators of his 
conduct, whereupon he puts his hands in his pockets, and 
says, “ Damnation! ”—after which we have no doubt that he 
felt better. 

“Oh! do not swear, my Lord of Buckingham,” says 
Richard the Third, between his two bishops; and one feels 
directly that he has overshot the mark, and that his hypo- 
crisy has overreached itself, just as, if we may compare great 
things with very small, Lerd Wenlock went a step too far in 
a recent correspondence with Lord Forester, which some of 
our readers may recollect. Some kind friend told Lord 


Forester that Lord Wenlock had called him “a damned fool,” 

and, in the course of the interchange of ideas that ensued, 

Lord Wenlock remarked that “No one who knew him could 
believe him guilty of having used such an expression.” This 
was a little too much, and Solvuntur risu tabule is the only 
phrase which adequately expresses the popular verdict there- 
upon. Perhaps the rigid prohibition of strong language in 
public may have something to do with its frequent use in 
private conversation. The rule in the House of Commons is 
very stringent and very rigidly enforced. If we remember 
rightly, Mr. Bernal Osborne was called to order during the 
last Parliament for using the classical phrase, “damned good- 
natured friends,” and the plea that it was “only a quotation” 
did not avail Sir Patrick O’Brien when he designated Mr. 
Gray as a particular kind of fool, though to call a man a fool 
pure and simple really seems hardly worth while. It may be, 
again, that a desire to emphasise the fact that there are no 
parsons or women present may account for the use of some 
expletives; some, indeed, may think that no higher compli- 
ment could be paid to the other two sexes, though a perusal of 
“Wuthering Heights” is sufficient proof, if proof were needed, 
that ladies are not altogether unacquainted with what is 
popularly assumed to be an exclusively masculine accomplish- 
ment. One less courteous explanation may be accepted. As 
Lord Beaconsfield has accurately, if ungallantly, characterised 
the use of italics as the ‘last resort of the forcibly feeble,” 
so the introduction of oaths into a man’s discourse may be 
taken as a sign that his native vigour and fluency of expres- 
sion require to be artificially supplemented by a merely 
mechanical device, just as if a whist-player should kick his 
partner under the table instead of a for trumps accord- 
ing to the orthodox fashion. Such are a few of the motives 
capable of being suggested for a pnenne which all proper 
people must, of course, condemn. the subject be examined 
according to the historical method now in so much favour, 
it will appear that there was very little, if any, swearin 

before the introduction of Christianity. Such biblical 
phrases as “The Lord do so to me, and more also,’ or 
such Homeric imprecations as &s dmddoro Kai ddXos, 
for they mean what they say, which real swearing never does. 
Socrates certainly used to say vy tov Oedv, and Demos- 


thenes occasionally resorted to similar expressions, but they 


were rather in the nature of solemn formulas than of flippant 
outbursts; and allusions to “the dog” and ‘the plane tree”’ are 
too mild to count, and may be paired off with the harmless 
French “ Dame!” ‘“ Noman,” said an eminent Jesuit, “ really 
loves his religion until he loves it well enough to make jokes 
on it,” and so it will be found that a genuine belief ina 
particular Providence and a future state is necessary to the 
prevalence of genuine oaths. That curious eccentricity which 
seems to be deep down in human nature, and which makes us 
especially inclined to laugh in church, or even at a funeral, 
is thus accountable for the otherwise inexplicable amusement 
afforded by the mere use of exaggerated imprecations on 
slight grounds. At the end of that wonderful banquet which 
Plato has described in what is, perhaps, the richest specimen 
of humour in the world, Socrates maintains the thesis that 
“the tragic and comic poet are the same.” The company, or, 
rather, such of them as were not under the table, assented 
unwillingly on this occasion to the peopoeshits but Socrates 
was right, and, as Mr. Browning finely said, he was 
justified by Shakespeare. Thus swearing, if it is not to 
lose all meaning and become obsolete, requires a certain de- 
finiteness of theological belief—at least in some considerable 
poreen of the community. And, really, if we regard the 

abit of “ shotting the discourse” in general, and not merely 
that particular branch of it which consists in the indiscriminate 
use of oaths, we shall find it an essential quality, or, at all 
events, an inseparable accident, of the dogmatic mind. 
Charles Kingsley, the mutual incompatibility of whose beliefs 
did not prevent him rivalling Athanasius in the tenacity of 
his convictions, was as unable to keep the name of God out 
of his writings as was. Mr. Dick to keep Charles the First out 
of his memorial—as may be easily seen by comparing an equal 
number of pages from the Bible, and from “ Westward Ho !” 
And theologians, from Ernulphus to the Bishop of Rheims, 
have been proverbially addicted to the use of highly-flavoured 
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epithets, regardless of the consideration so pithily enunciated 
by Clough in his Latest Decalogue :— 


Swear not at all, for, for thy curse, 
Thine enemy is none the worse. 


Professor Huxley referred, the other day, at Dublin, to a 
certain calmness and tolerance which are beginning to cha- 
racterise modern scientific discussion, and to take the place 
of the old odia theologicum et antitheologicum. It may be 
that this mature wisdom, or senile apathy, or whatever we 
choose to call it, will cause even the conversation of the unre- 

enerate to be less explosive and spasmodic, and that strong 
Teliirenie will go the way of definite convictions. Then, per- 
haps, it will be easier than it is now to account impartiall 
and historically for a habit which cannot be seriously defended, 
which some regard as sinful, and more as silly. 





WAITING TO BE READY. 


“Look before you leap” is a wise proverb—indisputably 
wise. Rashness is not courage but its witless substitute, and 
hurrying we know not surely whither is pretty sure to befool 
us after one fashion or other. Blind Gloucester, for want of 
being able to look before his leaping, made a stumble on the 
downs by way of a spring from a stupendous altitude, and 
if, on the whole, his mistake could be accounted advantageous 
in its issue, it certainly made an impotent conclusion to a 
supreme resolve. And it may be that, in the practice of life, 
the failure which comes from leaping without sufficient pre- 
liminary verification of the ground is oftener that of having 
mistaken little for yreat, and concentrated all energies in what 
proves a stumble instead of a spring, than that of having 
under estimated the difficulty and flung oneself at an impossi- 
bility. Be that as it may, whichever mis-estimation of the 
leap to be made is the more frequent, either is pretty sure to 
be fatal to the object of the leaper—although, of course, in 
this as in other affairs of life there are instances of mistake 
poe better than wisdom, or failure the best success. If 
eapers in the dark, however, have sometimes had a special 
fortune of their own, akin to that which is said to favour fools 
and drunken men, to make their ignorance or their rashness 
prosperous, the instances savour too much of the marvellous 
to furnish encouragement to the indiscreet, and are too easily 
answered by hosts of examples the other way. Usually 
success is due less to fortune, and less even to genius or 
ability, than to prudence, to the power of accurately esti- 
mating the force needed and the force possessed, and, for 
many kinds of success, no whit less to the power of accurately 
estimating the results needed for convincing others. When 
the wild goat and the grasshopper and the flea competed for 
the hand of the king’s daughter it was for want of that last 
piece of wisdom the best jumpers let the worst prevail over 
them. For, since the prize was for who should jump the 
highest, the flea inappropriately sprang his utmost and nobody 
could see him up so high as he got; the grasshopper, keeping 
within range, yet sprang without measurement, hit the kings’ 
nose, and was out of the scoring; but the wild-goat, heedfully 
scanning his distance before he stirred, bounded to the 
princess’s side where she sat on her chair of state, and was 
ane to have jumped highest of the three because he 
iad jumped to the prize. That is the way to look and to leap 
if you want to be a winner in the world. 

But, if leaping without looking be unwise, it is not the 
only unwisdom in this matter. It is told of the fortunate 
wild goat that he waited so long motionlessly preparing that 
it began to be thought that he would never spring at all. 
But he did spring: and that is the difference between him 
and a large number of persons who live waiting to do what 
they mean to do. They are not idle persons who are here 
meant, not procrastinators; for they have a business of pre- 
paration and they are not delaying for the languid pleasure 
of delay, like those who like to think any by-and-by a better 
time than none. They are waiting to be ready to begin. They 
need some particular combination of circumstances, some 
vantage point which is to come to them instead of their going 
to it; they need more leisure, more money, more health, 
more something which is not yet theirs and likeliest never 
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may be. Whatever the something is, it is no fancied require. 
ment but really what to begin without is so difficult as to be 
justly discouraging and even perhaps to threaten impossi- 
bility. To start without it is to start like a lame man on 
pilgrimage without acrutch, or like a Hop o’ my Thumb on 
a race with the giant without the seven-leagued boots. But 
many times the waiting is none the wiser for that. If the 
thing needed is too long of coming and life is going by with 
what is to be done unbegun, or if the thing needed ig 
from the first out of natural probability, it is worse than 
folly to wait, and we should begin the enterprise un. 
ready or we should resolutely put away the thought of it, 
Nothing is so weakening, morally, to energy as to be spending 
our time in one sort of duties while all the while we are 
counting a different and future sort of duties as our real 
outcome and judging what we do now as only our accidental 
use apart from the realities of our purpose. The desultori- 
ness with which, it is often complained, very young single 
women, demoiselles & marier, carry on even their chosen tasks, 
and their wearying in good works when the freshness of first 
zeal has worn off, are unquestionably largely owing to the 
feeling, more or less conscious, that what they are about now 
does not belong to the life which they are waiting to begin 
when it comes to them, that, when as married women, the 
have arrived at their destined position and work, there will 
be no continuity between their present occupations and those 
which will date from their new and veritable starting point. 
And much such a feeling of the irrelevance of the present 
clings to persons of either sex and any age and condition who 
are engaged in living a life which, to their minds, is not the 
earlier future but a substitute for the future. It is one 
thing to feel that you are setting a seed which is to be a tree, 
and another to feel that you are setting a seed which is to be 
a little plant with scarcely a summer’s life and be rooted up 
to make room when you have your tree ready to plant in fit 
season. 

It is very hard for a man who believes himself chosen by 
his nature and the fitness of things for some particular voca- 
tion, some achievement, some consecrating purpose, to set 
himself against his highest hopes and, putting his best into 
less fit work, accept, as it were, another man’s destiny instead 
of his own. Yet if circumstances have, as circumstances do 
at times, somehow given him another man’s destiny by way 
of his own, and made nature and the fitness of things useless 
voices calling him whither he can by no means come, he can 
only make the best of himself by treating himself as some- ’ 
body else, and, doing his utmost with his life as cireum- 
stances have made it, he must, to be wise, absorb his faculties 
in it as if he never could have contemplated another. He 
must make himself feel that he has begun and has nothing 
to wait for. ; 

But,though there are casesin which courage as wellas wisdom 
requires that the waiting to be ready to begin should be ended 
by the renunication of the idea of the proposed beginning, 
there are many cases more in which, unreadiness itself bein 
the true cause of the unreadiness, the beginning is the 
need for the being able to begin. Men wait to do easily what 
is only possible as the fruit of difficulty, they would have ease 
before effort, success before attempt. They are like the man 
who would by no means go into water before he was sure he 
could swim. Nothing great, nothing sure, can be accom- 
plishedso. The Columbus who will win new worlds must, sailing 
from the old, take his chance of storms which will prevent his 
seeing any world of land again. He must know what he can 
do if fate will, and he must be content to fail if, when he has 
tried all, fate rules that he shall fail. If he would succeed he 
must measure his strength and he must prepare ; but often 
to have begun is a chief part of the preparation, and never 
will waiting, hand upon hand, for an impulse from without, 
the waft of a wind, the urging of an augurous moment, 
stand in lieu of quiet strenuousness and step by step deter- 
mination in the teeth of wind and weather. Ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui cotite; but St. Denis tucked his head in his 
arm, under adverse circumstances, and started. A saint who, 
in his plight, had waited to be ready to begin, would never 
have made the first step and so never have achieved the 
miracle of his two miles’ walk. Prosit omen. 
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OUR JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 


An Exposition of Our Judicial System and Civil Procedure as Recon- 
structed under the Judicature Acts, including the Act of 1876, with 
Comments on their Effect and Operation. By Ww. F. Finlason, Editor 
of ‘‘ The Common Law Procedure Acts of 1852, 1854, and 1860,’’ and of 
‘** Reports of Cases at Nisi Prius and at J udges’ Chambers,’’ author of 
** Papers illustrating our Judicial System.’” London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


In this volume Mr. Finlason has brought a very great deal 
of research and ingenuity to bear upon the consideration of 
the important changes which the legislation of the last few 
years has wrought in the judicial system of this country. He 
takes as his starting point the Act of 1876. The effect of 
this measure was not only to reconstitute the ultimate appel- 
late jurisdiction of the House of Lords on a new basis, but 
also to introduce very important alterations in the proceed- 
ings in actions before single judges, and in the constitution 
of the divisional courts. Mr. Finlason, indeed, expresses an 
opinion that the new judiciai system cannot be considered to 
have come completely into operation until the day when this 
Act came into operation, viz., on the Ist December, 1876. 
The object of the Judicature Acts, Mr. Finlason says, was to 
reconstruct our judicial system, and adapt the ancient or 
common law part of it to the exigencies of modern times. 
‘That adaptation,” he goes on to say, “required a redistri- 
bution of judicial strength, with a view to the assimilation of 
the ancient to the more modern parts of it. This was impos- 
sible while the vicious and anomalous system remained 
in the common law part of it under which causes went 
first to single judges, who did not dispose of them, and 
then back again to courts of several judges to be really deter- 
mined and disposed of; so that causes were heard two or 
three times before they were decided in the first instance, and 
the suitors were harassed by a double system of litigation in 
order to obtain a decision, and treble the number of judges 
really required were wasted in the work.” As, therefore, the 
Act of 1876 not only removed what Mr. Finlason deems to 
have been the great defect of the former system, but also 
reconstructed—or, as he prefers to say, constructed—our 
appellate system, he considers that, only after its passing 
into law, can the changes intended by the Judicature Act of 
1875 be regarded as worked out; and that it is now, for the 
first time, possible to judge of the new system as a whole, and 
to form an estimate of its value. 

The extreme absurdity to which a spirit of conservatism 
leads those who blindly follow it was never more fully exem- 
plified than in the reverence with which the common law 
part of our judicial system has been regarded in this country. 
“ Novator maximus tempus,’ Lord Bacon said. Time is the 
greatest of all innovators. Everything in the world is subject 
to constant, though, possibly, for the time, imperceptible 
change ; and yet, as Mr. Finlason says, the spirit of attach- 
ment often continues to cleave to old institutions, though, by 
the altered conditions of society, they have become exactly 
the opposite of what they originally were or were ever 
intended to be. On this point Lord Denman’s authority is 
quoted by our author. Speaking, in an address delivered 
before the Social Science Congress, of those who were averse 
to changes in our judicial system, among whom he did not 
hesitate to particularise other judges, he said :—‘ The system 
which they find they believe to have been established on full 
deliberation by the wisdom of former ages, and hence impute 
to all innovators the arrogance of revising a decision, 
whereas, in truth, the existing system is, for the most part, 
the neglected growth of time and accident. Circumstances 
have prevented the revision that is now taking place, and the 
existing evil is only left uncured because no deliberation has 
ever been had about it.” Those of our readers who are 
anxious to sudy the subject for themselves cannot do better 
than refer to the pages of Mr. Finlason’s work, in which he 
speaks of the difficulties that beset legislation on the subject. 
First and foremost, comes the incompetence of Parliament to 
deal with such a subject; and, next, the fact that all com- 
missions of inquiry are entrusted to judges and practising 
lawyers who are almost always either too overworked or too 
prejudiced to do the work effectively. 


Mr. Finlason sums up the history of our common law 
system in a few sentences, which we must here quote. Though 
all the circumstances of the times had changed, it had been 
added to, but never altered. It had taken as its motto an 
inglorious semper idem, and was in our own times still sub- 
stantially the same as it had been in the days of Lord Hale, 
who boasted that the system of his time was the same as that 
of Edward I. :— 

It had been established on the basis of trial by jury in times when its 
jurisdiction, civil and criminal, embraced all the judicial business of the 
country, when the civil business chiefly concerned men’s estates, and the 
criminal business chiefly concerned men's lives ; when the titles to men’s 
lands were often doubtful or insecure, and when wrongs inflicted by violence 
were common ; when the administration of justice was daily necessary for 
the protection of men’s lives or estates, and when the only guarantees for 
its due administration lay in the popular trial anda plurality of judges ; 
and when cases to be tried were so simple that a popular tribunal was able 
to try them, and when, therefore, trial was final, and judgment followed 
upon verdict. In such times, when the common law jurisdiction included 
all the justice of the nation, and the common law judicature constituted 
really the whole judicature of the nation, and trial by jury was the only 
trial possible, it was natural that the common law judges should be nume- 
rous, and that trial by jury should be everything. 

Worshippers of ancient things would do well to study the 
illustrations with which Mr. Finlason supplies us on this sub- 
ject, and even they may possibly confess that their reverence 
has, in this case, at all events, been misplaced. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench was originally instituted in times when the 
Crown was so frequently engaged in prosecutions that a dis- 
tinct tribunal was necessary for this department of its busi- 
ness. The Court of Exchequer was important enough to 
be a separate department of the judicature of England in 
those evil days when the revenues of the Crown were chicfly 
derived from feudal dues, fines, forfeitures, and amercements. 
Afterwards, when these Courts had but little of their own 
proper business to attend to, they came to encroach upon 
that of the CommonPleas, and thus we had all the confusion 
and want of judicial power incident to three distinct Courts 
with scarcely anything but one class of business between 
them. A plurality of judges on the Bench was usual and 
necessary in ancient times, when men’s whole estates, or even 
their lives, were often imperilled when the trials were final, 
when there were no law books to guide the judge, and when 
writing was scarcely used at allin the course of the proceed- 
ings. The system, though admirably suited to the early days 
of our jurisprudence, becameacumbrous anachronism im our 
own times. It is only of a piece with this that two judges 
should go to every town on an assize, though in some of them 
there may be an immensity of business of an ex- 
tremely heavy and complex character, and in others. the 
list may be extremely light, and contain no case, either 
civil or criminal, of the slightest difficulty or importance. 

An observation from the Duke of Argyll’s “ Reign of Law” 
is quoted with approval by our author :—“‘ It is,’ he says, 
‘characteristic of the cautious and tentative character of Eng- 
lish leyislation that it becomes gradually committed to great 
principles, not through any perception of their truth and 
value in the abstract, but gradually and through the compul- 
sion of particular necessities, and to the last moment the 
general application of such principles is always resisted.’ ” 
he whole history of legislation as to our judicial system, he 
says, illustrates the truth of this observation. The idea of 
increasing the working power of the judicial staff by making 
single judges do the work that had previously been assigned 
to several was introduced to a slight extent so far back as 
the reign of Elizabeth, but was not really carried out until 
the Act of 1876. The principle of making references to 
skilled referees a judicial institution was tried, but only in a 
feeble way, in the reign of William I1L., and was brought 
into our common law system, though only to a very partial 
extent, in 1854. It occupies, theoretically, at least, a much 
better position in the Judicature Acts, though the practical 
difference does not appear likely to be as valuable as 
might have been anticipated. By an oversight, which, as Mr. 
Finlason says, even the common law judges lamented, no 
case can be sent to a referee if either party demands a jury ; 
and a decision of the Court of Appeal at the end of last year 
still further curtailed the ample powers which were supposed 
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to exist under the present system. The fusion of the whole 
judicature into one body, the principle of allowing a directive 
power as to matters of procedure, and of creating a simple 
and summary mode of commencing actions, are the other in- 
stances given by Mr. Finlason wherein our legislature has 
advanced with shee and cautious steps towards the true ideas 
worked out in the Judicature Acts. 

The opinion which our author entertains with regard to the 
success which has resulted from the new system, first intro- 
duced in 1873 by Lord Selborne on behalf of the Liberal 
party, who then held office, afterwards passed into law by the 
Conservatives, represented in the House of Lords by Lord 
Cairns, and finally elaborated by the amending Act of 1876, 
is, on the whole, extremely favourable. The working of the 
new system, it must be confessed, was, at first, not a little 
disappointing. ‘Confusion worse confounded” reigned at 
Westminster. No one could tell in what place or by what 
judge an action was about to be tried. Vast expenses were 
incurred in keeping witnesses in town for periods of quite 
uncertain length; and sometimes, on the other hand, cases 
were brought on so suddenly that material witnesses were 
absent at the time when their evidence was required. The 
Acts and rules themselves had, meanwhile, to go through 
that difficult and costly course of interpretation which is 
always necessary on the inauguration of a new system. At 
last, however, it seems as if the worst was over. Mostof the 
moot points which perplexed the legal profession have been 
settled. ‘The system has, at length, begun to work smoothly, 
and few will be found to deny that, on the whole, the ends 
of justice are more likely to be secured at the present time 
than they were under the system which, a few years ago, 
prevailed in this country. 

The limits of our space will not allow us to go further into 
the details of Mr. Finlason’s book, but we must refer just 
for a moment to his observations on the present Constitution 
of the Court of Appeal. The principle, he says, has now for 
the first time been recognised that, in the constitution of the 
Court of Appeal, there ought to be a selection of judges, 
qualified by their eminence, learning, and experience, to 
review the decisions of other judges. Self-evident as this 
principle would appear, it was never carried into practical 
effect until 1852, when the Court of Appeal in Chancery 
was constituted. The idea of the Exchequer Chamber was 
one which was eminently popular with our judges. They all 
sat then in turns, the same judge might one week have his 
decision reversed by the Superior Court, and then the next 
week find himself sitting on the appeal from a decision of the 
very judge who had been so lately one of those who overruled 
him. ‘This, as Mr. Finlason says, gratified the feel- 
ing of equality among the judges, and rendered them 
jealous of any selectiou of a permanent court. The change, 
however, has not been worked out at all so fully as 
might be wished, for under the present system of Divi- 
sional Courts the same anomaly may still occur. With 
regard to the ultimate Court of Appeal, Mr. Finlason’s 
opinion is that the only two real objections that were ever 
made to it are now obviated. These were, first, that its 
business was suspended by a prorogation or dissolution ; 
and, second, that its constitution was always of a most un- 
certain character. The true remedy, of course, was to be 
found in appointing paid judges to sit regularly, and there 
can be no doubt that the present system, though, doubtless, 
susceptible of improvement, is very much to be preferred to 
that which previously existed. The minimum number to be 
present at any appeal is now fixed at not less than three of 
the Lords of Appeal, and a very important change has been 
made by allowing appeals on interlocutory orders, and thus 
giving power to have points of procedure which may often be 
of the very greatest importance finally determined by the 
highest tribunal of the land. 





CRAZY THEOLOGY. 


Creation, as a Divine Synthesis, A contemplative Treatise concerning the 
Inter-Relations between Deity and his Creation, as Discoverable by and 
he Human Understanding. By Wm. N. Haggard. London: J. 

1d 8¢ e, 


Mr. Haggard dates his preface from Westwood Park, 





Forest Hill, which, as far as we are aware, is a place not 
under the direct supervision of the Lunacy Commissioners, 
He can write tersely, and even eloquently, on occasion, and 
he has a distinct purpose before him, which is consistently 
carried through such an overgrown jungle of bad logic and 
bad metaphysics, pedantry and pomposity, as no one but a 
thoroughly sane man, or one with perfect method in his mad. 
ness, could be expected to traverse without getting astray. 
But, after carefully reading his book, and endeavouring to 
master the peculiar phraseology, almost equivalent to a new 
language, in which most of it 1s written, we confess to be in 
doubt whether he is an intelligent representative of one of 
the modern schools of metaphysical theology or an eccentrie 
who cannot be held accountable for his literary actions. If 
is tolerably clear, however, that, whatever his cogitations may 
have been before, he was induced to elaborate them into a 
scheme fit to be hurled at the heads of the public by Pro. 
fessor Tyndall’s declaration, in his celebrated Belfast adden, 
that, “to afford the religious sentiment reasonable satis. 
faction is the problem of problems at the present time.” 
That problem Mr. Haggard valiantly undertakes to solve “by 
presenting to the scientific and philosophic mind a theology 
intelligible to the human understanding ;” and he promises 
to do it “in a series of recognitions which cover most of the 
important ground contested for by the rival ranks of theo- 
logians and scientists,” and in all the “ theorizings” of which 
“no direct appeals are made to the authority of revelation, 
and the human intellect is constituted the sole arbiter in the 
settlement of any question that arises therein.” In other 
words, as we read on the last page, “ the purpose and tenour 
of this effort has been to sketch an outline of an intelligible 
theology, bounded upon and reared according to the unfettered 
exercise of pure reason.” 

To show how far Mr. Haggard has succeeded in this exploit, we 
need not follow him through many stages of his work. The 
stages, called by him “recognitions ”’ are twenty-one in number. 
In the first, without much originality, he follow Descartes and 
others in offering evidence, from reason, of “ the existence of 
an intelligent First Cause of the physical universe,” or, as he 
prefers to call it, “the stellar-spacial universe.” ‘In other 
words, the utter and entire physical Cosmos is a pure, unalloyed 
product of and by an intelligent being, who is Deity.” “I 
am, of course, well aware,” he says of this proposition, “ that 
a mind imbued with voluntary atheism, or rather antitheism, 
can deny the validity of the several postulations occurring in 
the different syllogisms ; but so, too, can a non-mathematical 
mind fail to appreciate the simplest of Euclid’s axioms. Cela 
va sans dire.” That is frank. Mr. Haggard undertakes to 
bring over all scientists and other atheists and antitheists to 
his way of thinking; but, at his first stage, he avows 
that he can do nothing with them while they are 
atheists and antitheists. They will go to hell if they are 
not of his way of thinking, and he would like to reseue 
them from that; but they must do it for themselves 
or get it done by somebody else. His promise to do it for 
them in twenty-one “recognitions” is a bit of broken pie- 
crust at the end of the first recognition. *Tis a pity, cer- 
tainly, but it can’t be helped ; ’tis no good wasting any more 
time over it. To hell with you, dear scientists; I and the 
theologians will quickly make our way to the most wonderful 
heaven that was ever invented, a heaven which even the in- 
spired Swedenborg was only able dimly to discern, and to 
which I, his follower, as Christ was of John the Baptist, am 
the first to hold up the bright lamp of reason. 

That is what Mr. Haggard evidently says in an undertone, 
though he is too courteous and too grandiloquent to say it in 
plain language. His book, like a hundred cleverer books of 
the same sort, professing to consist of nothing but self-evi- 
dent propositions, based solely on experience and reason, is & 
long string of assumptions, which he does not even attempt 
to prove. He calls himself a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and is evidently deeply imbued with Swedenborgian 
theories and hallucinations, and is thus a fair representative 
of the devout Christians who attempt to demolish free- 
thinkers with their own weapons of reason. What is peculiar 
in him is his strangely unconscious arrogance and the profusion 
of metaphysical and other jargon with which he mystifies 
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himself and thinks he is enlightening other people. Who 
can doubt the authenticity of miracles, when a miracle is thus 
described ?— 


** An abnormal exercise of constitutional Sovereignty on the part of the 
‘Very Divine EGO, in respect of the sub-sistere of the Cosmical Self-hood of 
the Metamorphosed NON-EGO.” 


Having, out of scientific bricks, and with metaphysical 
mortar, built up, to his satisfaction, a very elaborate God in a 
very complicated Nature, Mr. Haggard has a physiological 
explanation for the development of mankind, angelkind, and 
the like, which he propounds in this amusing fashion :— 


, It may be intellectually averred, that the primary created sub-esse would 
\be employed by the Divine Artificer, as an instrumental means for the 
fashioning of all subsequent Self-hoods. The Physical Universe in its ele- 
mental maturity would stand forth as a virgin handmaiden,—as an Eve 
that had been formed of an attribute taken from the side or legal substance 
of her Divine Lord and Husband,—as the inexhaustible ovarium and womb 
of all vegetable and animal tribes, and destined to be the natural mother of 
Archangelic Beings. 

_ Now it would seem that for the legal inception of Creation, the ante” 
cedent and pre-requisite action on the part of the Very Eternal EGO was 
in due correspondence with humam adoption; but, forthe engenderment of 
a living progeny, matter must first be fertilized by an archetypal analogy 
to natural marriage, entered into between the Divine EGO, and the newly 
metamorphosed NON-EGO. Truly, the union would be a morganatic one, 
and as between Lord and Slave ;—so that no legal claim to Divine Paternity 
could be advanced by the natural offspring. Of course the Divine informal 
espousals would only anti-typically correspond with human nuptials; but 
still a genuine precedent would be established for the modus of all germinal 
reproductions by the indispensable duality of parentage. 


Mr. Haggard writes as simply and lucidly about all the 
other portions of his theological system, and he thinks so 
well of his peculiar phraseology that, having reconciled all 
his intellectual “ recognitions ” with the inspired words of the 
Bible, he proposes to throw light on dark passages of the Sacred 
Book itself by re-writing them in his own language. Thus, 
in the opening verse of St. John’s Gospel, for “‘ In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God,” he reads, “ From all eternity was the Divine 
Ego, and the Divine Ego was present to the cognitions of the 
Absolute Divine Mind, and the Very Eternal Ego was Deity’s 
own cognised Self.” Again, for “ All things were made by 
Him, and without Him was not anything made that was 
made,” he substitutes, “ All other Sub-esses were legally and 
actually synthesitised by and through the Divine Ego; and, 
without His act and deed, was not any Sub-esse conceived 
that was conceived.” But the sum and substance of his 
conclusions will be best shown by quoting his paraphrase of 
the Nicene Creed :— 


*‘T believe in one God, the supra-jective, absolute Deity, the only Self- 
existent Esse,—Conceiver of the Stative-Spiritual and Stellar-Spacial Uni- 
verses, and of all things visible and invisible. 

** And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only cognized EGO of the Divine 
Absolute Mind, cognized of his Father before all universes were conceived, 
God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God ; Cognized, not synthetically 
conceived : Being of one Self-hood with the Divine Immutable ENS, by 
whom all things were synthesitised and legally established, who for us 
offspring of the NON-EGO, and for our immortalization, came forth from 


the inmost of the Divine Cognitions, and was incarnate by Divine concep-: 


tion, of the Virgin Mary, and was legally and actually invested with a 
human nature, and was crucified also, for all mentalized offspring of the 
NON-EGO, under Pontius Pilate. He suffered animal death, and as to his 
physical body, was buried ; and the third day he rose again with a glorified 
body, according to the Scriptures ; and entered into the Stative-Spiritual 
Cosmos ; and reigneth in the full plenitude of Divine power; and he shall 
be manifested in Glory to effect judgment upon the spiritually quick and 
dcad,—Whose sovereignty shall have no end. 

‘*T believe in the Holy Ghost,—the Divine indwelling Rer.ect and Con- 
cEPT,—the Cause and Inducer of Spiritual Life. Who proceedeth from the 
Divine Esse and the Divine Sub-esse, who with the Divine Esse and the 
Divine Sub-esse together, is Worshipped and Glorified, who spake by the 
Prophets,” &c., &c. 


In all humility and affection, we would ask Mr. Haggard 
and his fellow theologians whether their praiseworthy desires 
to convert Professor Tyndall and his fellow-scientists to 
Christian orthodoxy are really served by such crazy theology 
as this? To us, speaking reverently, it seems that, if God 


cannot or does not reveal Himself clearly enough to ordi 
men without such help as Mr. Haggard and the theologians 
generally are able to give him, He is not likely to profit much 
by their service, After all, is it not the theologians who are 
the real blasphemers ? 





“OUR FINE OLD ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE.” 

An Outline of English Speech-Craft. By William Barnes, B.D. Lon- 

don: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

In matters literary, no less than in matters political and 
social, we have come to learn that there is a considerable deal 
in a name—in a flattering epithet, in a well-turned phrase. 
Give a dog a bad name, and hang him; give a dog a good 
name of the immediately appropriate sort, and you may raise 
him to the consulship. On the principle of putting things 
within safe and warrantable bounds, of keeping within 
reasonable distance of the golden mean, we have selected a 
comparatively modest heading for our notice of Mr. Barnes’s 
pretty little book. But patriotic readers will find, in the very 
first short paragraph of his “‘ Fore-say,” an expression that 
shows still more accurately the state of Mr. Barnes’s mind 
on the subject of his present meditation. Mr. Barnes 
describes his booklet as “one small trial, weak though it 
may be, towards the upholding of our own strong old Anglo- 
Saxon speech.” Now, here, in this fond accumulation of 
interesting qualities, we seem to discern something very 
typical. “Fine” and “old” are sure guarantees of popular 
favour for all sorts of wares, spiritual and spirituous ; 
“strong” has equivalent virtue, and appeals, moreover, to a 
not unprominent characteristic of J cn Bull; in closest 
alliance with “ strong” is “our own;” and “ upholding” isa 
fine, strong old Anglo-Saxon word, selected for the present 
collocation with the happy instinct of genius, if not in aecord- 
ance with that minchaiciadble arrangement of nature whereby a 
man’s speech bewrayeth him. Here is the lion rampant, and 
no mistake; a fine, old, strong Anglo-Saxon assumption of 
measureless superiority and virtuous exclusiveness; a trait 
that not a few people now appear to think rather unfor- 
tunate, lamenting that it yields but slowly to the cosmopolitan 
influences of these latter days. 

The discovery of English, as a reasonable addition to the 
subjects of study in our seminaries of useful instruction, we 
have always regarded as a most important educational event. 
We have also watched with much interest and sympathy, 
not unmixed, indeed, with an occasional pang, the most 
praiseworthy efforts of our scholars to disinter the earlier 
monuments of English thought and speech, and to make 
them accessible to everybody that may care for those things. 
Of course, we were prepared for occasional extravagances ; 
it must needs be that such offences come. But it isa pro- 
found truth in practical affairs that one must draw the line 
somewhere; and Mr. Barnes, we doubt not, will call sober 
reflection to his aid, and acknowledge to his own mind that 
we are not unreasonable in drawing the line against him and 
his winsome booklet. Not one of his pleas can avail him. It 
may be that the well of English is 4 defiled, as nauseous 
as any of the fine, old, strong pools in the gardens of the Isle 
of Aphrodite. We may agree with him in disapproval of 
some of the diction of the New York Times, and, perha 8s, of 
other widely-circulated contemporaries; we certainly should 
despair of kindling our imagination in a manner so worth 
of the occasion as did the reporter of the burning of Fift 
Avenue Hotel. It may be, as Mr. Barnes avers, that “the 
Latinish and Greekish wording is a hindrance to the teaching 
of the homely poor, or at least the landfolk. It is not clear 
to them, and some of them say of a clergyman that his 
Latinised preaching is too high for them, and seldom seek the 
Church.” Even if matters be come to the serious pass 
indicated by Mr. Barnes—and we have independent reason 
to believe that there is not a little truth in the allegations— 
we must still refuse to admit that Mr. Barnes has found the 
true way to the desired haven. We doubt whether he would 
not rather land his protégés in an Anglo-Saxon blackness of 
darkness no ways inferior to the Egyptian or other outer dark- 
ness. 

Mr. Barnes proposes to teach English readily “to purely 
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English minds by their own tongue.” It would, perhaps, be 
ungracious to inquire very minutely into the terms of this 
proposition, and, accordingly, we will assume the existence of 
“purely English minds,” and their superior readiness to 
understand when an object is named by a purely English 
name, or when a statement is given in words that came over 
with Hengist and Horsa. It is, at any rate, some relief to 
know that they are to be taught English by and_through 
English, and not through some other tongue. Well, Mr. 
Barnes occupies just one-half of his work with fragmentary 
notes upon various points of English grammar, alias “ speech- 
craft ;” to call the aggregate by the name of an Outline is a 
wise precaution, for, certainly, the reader is not likely to apply 
the term spontaneously. After a few jottings about “ free- 
breathings” (vowels), and about “breath-pennings” (con- 
sonants), “dead” and “half,” “mild” and “hard,” the 
reader is told that things may be matterly or unmatterly, 
that is, in the unintelligible abstruseness of our grammarians, 
concrete and abstract. Here at once is matter that calls for 
deep pondering. And it is not every one, we venture to 
think, that knows this : that “one sundriness of tale, the 
marking of things under speech—as onely (singular) or 
somely (plural)—is by an onputting to the thing-name for 
someliness &® mark-ending, or &c.” Perhaps it is owing 
to our being of not purely English mind—we cannot tell 
whether our forefathers came over with the earlier or any 
conquerors, where they were settled or unsettled, or whether 
they even existed or no—but, be the reason what it may, we 
should have judged that the fact is just quite the opposite. 
Mr. Barnes has some remarks upon “ outshowing mark- 
words,” which seem to be “ demonstrative adjectives” in the 
new and only intelligible nomenclature. It cannot be too 
widely known that “ /¢ is sometimes put for an unforeset 
thing-name of an unbodily cause ormight, as ‘it rains.’” 
Degrees of quality (comparison of adjectives) will no 
longer puzzle the English student of English, for they 
are abolished. What can be easier than “ Pitches of 
Suchness *” “ These Pitch-marks offmark sundry things 
by their sundry suchnesses.” Who shall say it is not clear 
now? The potential mood we had thought was banished 
from the books, and were a little startled at stumbling upon 
“T may or can write, or might or could or should write ;” 
but our fears were premature, vain: this is the “ Mayly” 
mood, And soon. The second half of the book is mainly a 
vocabulary of words, more or less technical, for which Mr. 
Barnes labours to furnish native substitutes—occasionally 
with success, nearly always confining his attention to one 
application of his word, and nearly always producing results 
similar to what we have given as specimens of the first part. 
Nowhere is a word of classical origin admitted except under 
the direst compulsion. 

We forbear to test the quality of Mr. Barnes’s philology, 
partly because we can never be sure that we know what he 
means. There is not a little of his English study that 
wants reconsideration ; perhaps, most cases may be traced 
to the crushing narrowness implied in every line of his 
book. What is the use, for example, of objecting to “the 
calling assemblies [ cannot away with,” on the plea “that this 
would mean the assemblies that call *’ He sneers at a “ per- 
manent process” (in photography), just as he would sneer 
at such condensations as “ Foreign Office,” of which the lan- 
guage is full. We cannot imagine anything more hurtful to 
the study of English than the publication of such wild 
matter as this book contains. It is a monstrously exagge- 
rated specimen of the narrowness and lordly intolerance of 
our most pedantic grammarians ; the author himself earnestly 
lends a hand in doing the very mischief that he so loudly 
deplores. It is well, indeed, to use words of foreign origin 
as sparingly as possible, to be unwilling to see a useful native 
word elbowed out by a foreign intruder of inferior expressive- 
ness. It would, no doubt, be well also to recall multitudes 
of words that still lead a wandering, precarious life in the 
lanes and by-ways of Dorset or elsewhere; Mr. Barnes can 
name hundreds of such, and so could we name hundreds 
more. But, how is the misfortune to be helped by requiring 

eople to talk in the fashion of a thousand years ago? What! 

not this putting new wine into old bottles? “Our Uni- 





versities, or some high school of speech,” will be invoked in 
vain; the hands on the dial cannot be put back many 
hundred years, even by them. The principle of the 
book leads us Mr. Barnes does not seem to have considered 
where ; certainly to fig-leaves, and the noble savage running 
wild in woods. It is right in the teeth of the history of 
language. It is out of all relation to the circumstances of 
the times. Mr. Barnes may as soon aaa to bring back the 
mastodon. When the renowned knight of the sorrowful 
figure insisted that his faithful squire should behold him 
“perform a dozen or two frantic actions,” he added a promise, 
intended as an alleviation of the mental strain of his humble 
friend, that he would despatch them in less than half an hour, 
Mr. Barnes, with uneasy consciousness of the weakness of 
his cause, consents to a similarly modified infliction. Hig 
book is very short. But he would have better consulted his 
reputation by keeping it in his desk; imitating rather the 
characteristic of Gazebel, squire to Don Galaor, who claims 
the admiration of posterity for—will Mr. Barnes brace hig 
nerves to meet the big words ?—the excellence of his marvel- 
Jous taciturnity. 





ROUND ABOUT. FRANCE. 


nae - bout France. By E. G. Grenville Murray. London: Macmillan 
an 0. 

The title of this book is misleading. One would naturally 
assume it to be descriptive of places and people outside Paris, 
perhaps a traveller’s tale of explorations in the provinces, 
perhaps the records of a fortunate intimacy with local habits 
and local ways of thought almost as foreign to the genuine 
Parisian cockney as they are to Cook’s tourists themselves. 
But, “ Round About France ” has nothing to do with France 
at all “asa geographical idea ;” it is a series of brisk, and to 
most English readers, valuably instructive articles on such 
matters as French parliamentary procedure, law-courts, mili- 
tary politics, finance, electoral systems, and so forth. Most 
of these articles have already been widely read in the columns 
of the Daily News; but their appearance in a collective form, 
in a compact, handy volume, will be welcome to very many 
who then found them seasonable reading, and we should 
imagine that the book would circulate largely among that 
very numerous portion of the public which takes an en- 
lightened interest in the political and social affairs of our 
neighbour country, under the difficulty of not understanding 
them for want of available reference. 

We never get over our surprise at the general ignorance of 
educated Frenchmen as to such matters in England; but, 
when one comes to think of it, it is,at least,a question whether 
the general run of educated Englishmen are much better in- 
formed with reference to France. We do not, it is to be 
hoped, expose ourselves by such ludicrous misconceptions of 
their polity, social hierarchy, and peculiarly national schemes 
of life as they fearlessly exhibit concerning ours; but that, 
with most of us, is owing to that race-characteristic of sober 
shyness which precludes us from saying much on subjects 
of which we know nothing, and not to an amount of 
clear knowledge which would enable us to comment on them 
with safety. We cannot but laugh at Frenchmen’s abiding 
hallucination about the powers and position of the Lord 
Mayor; on our side, however, the completeness of our un- 
consciousness of French municipal institutions is our most 
usual protection against blunders about them, and when we 
do come to have a “ little learning,” some of us may be found 
what to a Frenchman would seem very amusingly uncertain 
cf the differences between a préfet and a maire. In spite of 
the interest in French legal processes which their frequent 
political application provokes in us, the manner and meanin 
of them remain a vague confusion in our insular minds, an 
we go on speculating about them as if they must needs be 
but gallicised versions of our own, and are suspicious of ille- 
gality wherever we perceive anything that contradicts our 
own familiar precedents. Thus, not only do English readers, 
anxious for France over their newspapers at breakfast, 
find themselves groping vexatiously in the dark amid the 
manceuvres on both sides of a party fight at law, like the trial 
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of M. Gambetta, too; but, as Mr. Grenville Murray points out, 
the British novelist is led astray. It is in vain that he has 
transported across thé Channel that astonishing scene of 
terror, excitement, and surprises, and imparted to it the 
realism of legal phraseology. In spite of all, he contrives to 
spoil his crisis by some technical absurdity—his Themis wears 
the horsehair wig instead of the bonnet. As for the political 
constitution of France, perhaps we may be forgiven for not 
having striven very hard to put ourselves into a lucid state 
regarding its details, since we might not be very confident of 
their lasting as long as it took slow minds to learn them; yet we 
might reasonably be expected to keep some accurate memor 
of its essential features. How many per cent. of the Englis 
visitors to Paris this year can give 1n accurate account of 
the system of senatorial election, or estimate the relative 
strength of parties in the present Upper House ? 

* Round about France” is by no means exhaustive in its 
information on these and kindred topics, nor are its discus- 
sions of them profound or very suggestive. The original 
destination of the several essays, as short studies for the 
hurried multitude of readers of a daily newspaper, was in- 
compatible with profundity of treatment ; and a sort of 
touch-and-go lightness, almost superficiality, was essential 
to the general attractiveness of the articles. But this is just 
the reason why they may be hailed as useful literature in 
their present form. It needs no courage to begin them, and 
no philosophy to appreciate them. The least studious of 
readers sealk. skim them with intelligent pleasure. And, 
since there certainly are but a small minority of readers who 
could go through them, skimmingly or otherwise, without 
meeting with much of which they were ignorant or ill-in- 
formed, Mr. Grenville Murray may claim rank as a popular 
teacher as well as a charmer with the pen. His style is 
notably readable—as his former success with the public has 
shown; it is clear and brisk, and it is without the effect- 
mongering and circumlocutory facetiousness which are too 
apt to pass muster for sauce piquante with writers who un- 
dertake to administer solid subjects to the general palate. 
We can promise pretty well any one but the mere story 
seeker several satisfactory half hour’s readings among the 
essays in “ Round About France.” 

We do not, it may be repeated, attribute to the book per- 
fection within its limits. Many of the essays deal very insuffi- 
ciently with the subjects they profess to cover. That on the 
Crédit Foncier, for instance, can only be explanatory to persons 
already familiar with the history and purpose of the company ; 
and the article on French Finance is simply valueless from an 
inquirer’s point of view. Then, as an example of another sort 
of fault, that of declaring rapid and positive judgments 
where more careful thinkers could find no sentence in which 
to sum up all, we have, in an article on the Jesuits, whose 
beginning gave hopes of something we had not heard before 
to be revealed, the brief and not very original explanation of 
the power and policy of the Society, that “ to call the thing 
by its plain name, it” (the science of Jesuistry) ‘is the science 
of lying ;” and, further on, that “ to be directed by a Jesuit 
Father offers many advantages; for, if a person consents to 
be zealous in the service of the Order, there is nothing which 
he or she may not do and yet be held blameless.” A good 
many Protestant old ladies are in the habit of giving just 
this description of the Order and its followers, and, therefore, 
we do not see why Mr. Grenville Murray should have taken 
the trouble to set it down in print for our enlightnment. We 
give it, however, not to complain of its want of originality, 
but as a specimen of a comprehensive decisiveness, of which, 
it must be confessed, there are other instances in the book. 

Again—to continue our faultfinding—the account of Con- 
stitutional Government in France should not, after briefly 
epitomising the fifteen previous Constitutions, dismiss the 
existing one with only “a sixteenth was voted on the 25th of 
February, 1875, with the details of which every one 1s 
familiar; whether it will escape the fate of speedy and 
glorious interment which has befallen all its predecessors is 
an interesting subject for speculation.” Everybody who read 
this article when it appeared in the Daily News might be 
properly assumed to be familiar with the details of the newly- 
debated Constitution ; but it is quite another matter to 


assume that everybody who reads it in its } lace in “ Round 
About France” is in the same possession of clear knowledge 
fresh in the memory. We find, besides other cases of it, the 
same assumption of his present readers’ knowledge and memory 
in the article on the French Press, where, being told what were 
the Press laws of 1852, we are required, by way of assuring 
ourselves of the progress made of late years by the French 
towards the regaining of their political fibertice, to compare 
those laws with the laws “ brought forward by the Govern- 
ment in the November session of the Corps Legislatif,” of 
which nothing whatever is indicated. 

But, as to this article on the French Press, we have a 
grievance of commission as well as of omission, the commis- 
sion of some most inexcusable doggrel by way of translation 
of extracts from the rhymed “Gazette de Loret.” Jean 
Loret’s verses, though no poetry and poor prose, have at least 
the French merit of terse expression, but Mr. Grenville 
Murray amplifies them with twaddling expansions and in- 
terpolations in order to arrive at his not very happy rhymes, 
which quite alter their chronicle character. And he Adan 
right mistranslates. Here is one specimen of his rendering— 
a favourable specimen in one respect, for he has added less 
patchwork of lis own than in the others. He translates— 


Hier au soir 
Fut avee grande mélodie 
Récitée une comédie 
Que Moliére, d’un esprit pointu, 
Avait composée in-promptu.”’ 


Yesterday for the first time 

Was played a comedy which I’m 
Told is Molidre’s, whose light wit 
Has throughout animated it. 


Jean Loret was evidently a better critic than to talk of 
Molitre’s light wit, even for metre’s sake, and, since Mr. 
Grenville Murray needed a one syllable epithet, he might have 
tried keen as anearer correspondent to pointu, but how can “ has 
throughout animated it,’ be got in any way to represent “ in- 
promptu.” Loret’s notice probably refers to the “ Impromptu 
de Versailles.” It is odd to find Mr. Grenville Murray finding 
in another translation a difficulty in getting an English equiva- 
lent for tourbe populaire, and after rendering it “ funny 
crew,” explaining that “it can only be translated by the very 
vulgar term clod-hoppers.” We are forced to conclude that 
he has somehow got confused between the two completely 
different words tourbe. The tourbe which can suggest any- 
thing about a clod is that which, with spelling modified in its 
descent, is the some word asour turf. Tourbe populaire is, of 
course, the towrbe which means rabble, and derives its pedigree 
from the Greek ripBn, the Latin turba; and “ the son of Nor- 
man peasants,” if, in speaking of Parisian fishwives as towrbe 
populuire, he was not very deferential, certainly did not per- 
petrate the blunder of calling townfolk clod-hoppers. Sornette 
really is a difficult word to English, but when we find Jean 
Loret’s complaint on being forbidden to write “ politiquement” 
in his Gazette 

Désormais mes tristes Gazettes 

Ne seront plus que des sornettcs, 
turned into 

My journals now henceforth will be 

Alas! but paltry things to see, 


we cannot but feel that the translator should buy a dictionary 
before he tries his hand again. And yet what Englishman 
should know French if not this roving one, who is so well 
able to prove his acquaintance with France? These transla- 
tions are a mystery. 

However, in spite of faultfinding, we end by distinctly re- 
commending “ Round About France” as a book for general 
reading, and to a considerable extent for reference. 





AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


An English Garner: Ingatherings from our History and Literatvre. 
By Edward Arber, F.S.A., &e. Vol. 1. (To be obtained by application 
to E. Arber, Southgate, London.) 


Mr. Arber, who, not very wisely, we should think, chooses 
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to be his own publisher, has devoted his energies to a 
peculiar and very commendable line of work. During 
several years past he has been issuing a series of cheap 
“English Reprints,” in which several of the minor master- 
pieces of our literature are accurately copied from the original 
editions, and which already occupy fourteen volumes. He 
has also issued other works, one of which, “ A Transcript of 
the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London,” in 
four great quarto volumes, is an invaluable authority upon 
the dates of all books published in London between 1554 and 
1640. He has in progress an “ English Scholar’s Library,” 
in which the exact text is to be given of any number of rare 
books of antiquarian and general interest. And now we 
have in one handsome volume, to be followed by three or four 
others of the same sort every year, a miscellaneous “ Ingather- 
ing from our Literature iad, History ” of sixty-six longer and 
shorter pieces, or collections of pieces, selected from the litera- 
ture of the sixteenth and seventeen centuries. 


Mr. Arber’s purpose in this work, he tells us, is to bring 
together, “ for the gratification of this and future ages, a vast 
amount of incomparable poesy, and most stirring prose, 
which hardly any one would imagine to be in existence at 
all.” We hope that this “ English Garner” is not needed to 
keep alive the imagination of either this or future ages as to 
the existence of Milton’s “ Areopagitica,” or Shakespeare’s 
“ As You Like It,” from both of which extracts are here 
given, of Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Astrophel and Stella,” and 
Spenser’s “ Astrophel,” both of which are printed in full, 
with annotations, or even of Hakluyt’s “ Voyages,’ and 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s “History of the World,’ from 
each of which several passages are extracted; and we are 
disposed to think that more than one of the other contents 
of Mr. Arber’s volume, “ which,” as he says, “ having served 
its own brief day, has straightway passed away into utter 
forgetfulness, there to remain till Doomsday, unless some 
effort like the present shall restore it to the knowledge and 
enjoyment of English-reading peoples,” might very well 
have been left in oblivion. We cannot always respect Mr. 
Arber’s critical acumen, as when he attributes on doubtful 
outside testimony and against internal evidence, a song, “ Im- 
portune me no more !” to Queen Elizabeth, or when he calls 
a clumsily written “ Bride’s good morrow,” which is not 
properly a ballad at all, “one of the most beautiful ballads 
in the English language ;” and we regret that the person 
whom he employed to draw up his table of contents should 
have been so inaccurate as, among other blunders, to attri- 
bute one of two poems by Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, to 
“FE. D. Vere,” and the other to “ Earl of Orford.” But the 
book is far too good a one to quarrel with. It is, indeed, 
on the whole, as serviceable and delightful a book as has 
been published for many a day for the profit and entertain- 
ment of readers who, knowing less than they should do 
about English literature, need to be enticed into its pleasant 
broadways and byepaths. We only hope Mr. Arber 
will be encouraged by the success of this first volume to 
follow it with as many others as he promises in his pro- 
spectus. 


The “stirring prose” in the present volume occupies a 
good deal less space than the “incomparable poesy.” The 
quotations from Raleigh and Hakluyt are interesting, and so 
are some rarer reproductions; but others are more curious 
than valuable. Several of them serve as graphic illustrations 
of English pluck and heroism in the famous Elizabethan 
days, when our ancestors, by ploughing the far-off seas, and 
fighting valiantly with Spaniards and others, raised their 
country from the rank of a little island in an out of-the-way 
corner of Europe into the foremost place among the old-world 
nations, and began to make it the mother of empires abroad. 
Less exciting, but more quaint and well worth reviving, is the 
print of old John Taylor’s “ Carriers’ Cosmogrophy,” in- 
‘ended in 1637 to tell people what were “ the inns, ordinaries, 
nostelries, and other lodgings in and near London, where the 
carriers, waggons, footposts and higglers do usually come,” 
and now showing in an amusing way how very simple were 
some of the arrangements in force lb kado Lait centuries 
ago. Fancy one with an important letter to send from 





London to Nottingham having to loiter about the Cross 
Keys in St. John’s-street, some alternate Saturday, in search 
of the carrier going to that town, or to call at the Swan 
in the same street in hope of meeting the “ footpost that doth 
come every second Thursday”! “Ifa carrier at York” said 
Taylor, “ hath a letter or goods to deliver at any town in hig 
way thither, he serves the turn well enough, and there are 
carriers and messengers from York, to — such goods as are 
to be passed anyways north, broad and wide, as far or 
farther than Berwick.” Taylor was evidently quite satisfied 
with the postal conveniences of his day, and doubtless hig 
directions were of great use. “Ifa man at Constantinople 
or some other remote part or region,” he wrote, “ should 
chance to send a letter to his parents, master, or friends that 
dwell at Nottingham, Derby, Shrewsbury, Exeter, or any 
other town in England, then this book will give instructions, 
where carriers do lodge that may convey the said letter, which 
could not easily be done without it, for there are not many 
that by heart or memory can tell suddenly where and when 
every carrier is to be found.” This is not the only rare index 
of by-gone institutions which Mr. Arber has reprinted. Quite 
as valuable in its way is his transcript of “The Secrets of 
Angling, teaching the choicest tools, baits and seasons for the 
taking of any fish in pond or river ; practised and familiar] 
opened in three books by J. D. Esquire”—that is John 
Dennys, first published in 1613. 


That work is in verse, of which Mr. Arber gives some more 
poetical specimens. His reproduction of Sidney’s “ Astrophel 
and Stella” he considers to be “ the gem of this first volume,” 
and so it will be to all who have not the choice work in 
another edition. Mr. Arber, breaking through his rule of 
giving nothing but accurate texts, supplies twenty-six pages of 
introduction to it, in which he brings to light several interest- 
ing documents, though some of his inferences therefrom, and 
from the poems themselves, may be rather far-fetched. It is 
dangerous to build too much speculation on the verbal accu 
of assertions made in sonnets, and we only hope that Mr. 
Arber is right in concluding that “the impassioned avowal 
of her fondness for him,’ which Astrophel puts into the 
mouth of Stella, in his exquisite eighth song, is a true version 
of the way in which Lady Rich “redeemed her own true love 
from all that was base or ignoble, ever pointing him upwards 
and moving him to the highest self-conquest and Christian 
chivalry.” There isa very pathetic letter here, printed b 
Mr. Arber from the MS. in Lambeth Palace library, in whic 
Charles Blount, Earl of Devonshire, who married Lady Rich long 
after Sidney’s death, and after her divorce from her first hus- 
band, justifies her violations of conventional morality, and 
shows how unhappy must have been her lot in the days when 
Sidney honoured her in some of the choicest sonnets contained 
in our language. “ A lady of great birth and virtue” she is de- 
scribed in this letter “‘ being in the power of her friends, was 
them married against her will unto one against whom she di 
protest at the very solemnity and ever after, between whom 
from the first day there ensued continual discord, although the 
same fear that forced her to marry constrained her to live 
with him: instead of a comforter he did strive in all 
things to torment her.” Whatever we are to think of thigx 
luckless lady’s relations with the English Bayard, Mr. Arber 
rightly says that “she comes down to us depicted by her 
poet lover as the very apotheosis of all that is most delightful, 
most tender, most beautiful and most honourable in women ;” 
and thus all the readers of “ Astrophel and Stella” may regard 
her. Reverencing Sidney as he does, however, why does Mr. 
Arber go out of his way to string together all the silly things 
that he said about kisses, and thus make him ridiculous as 
“our poet of kissing” ? 


Besides printing in this volume Spenser’s “ Astrophel” and 
the collection of other elegies that accompany it in the editions 
of Spenser’s works, Mr. Arber promises in his next volume 
to include Sidney’s miscellaneous sonnets and poetical trans- 
lations. As Sidney is naturally and properly such a favourite 
with him, will he not also bring together the wonderful crowd 
of elegiac verses written upon him, which are still astray, 
in addition to the few preserved by Spenser? Some of them, 
especially Constable’s, are very poetical. 
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THE POGANUC PEOPLE. 
The Poganuc People, their Loves and Lives. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s last novel has the vigour, humour, 
spiritual earnestness, and quaint irreverence, which combine 
to form the distinguishing character of American romance, 
We say romance, advisedly ; for, unlike the finished “ Life 
Studies” of English literature, the American novel lives from 
the imagination and for the imagination. So, then, despite 
its faults of taste and style, its frequent degeneracy into 
vulgar cant and false sentimentality, its perverse choice of 
low comedy as the appropriate form in which to express 
tragic emotion, it has still the blue horizon and the incom- 
municable sweet atmosphere of romance, not made, nor 
created, but proceeding, which scientific realism cannot, as it 
would seem, evolve. But it must be owned that the Trans- 
atlantic imagination, like that great sheet knit at the four 
corners and let down from heaven to earth, for St. Peter’s 
instruction, embraces a good many things, if not actually un- 
clean, at any rate common and uninteresting. Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe has herself unconsciously supplied us with an excel- 
lent parable. She is describing how the Blue Bird, the 
beautiful American nightingale, comes before the snows have 
vanished to announce the spring. ‘‘The Blue Bird,” she 
says, “a living sapphire dropped down from the walls of the 
beauteous city above, was singing with all his might . . .” 
where does the reader think ?—“ on the great Button-ball tree!” 
And a little further on we hear that the Blue Bird and the 
“‘ Bobolink” are singing side by side! Yes, all through Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s story, and throughout the strange world from 
which she writes, the Blue Bird sings upon the great Button- 
ball tree—nor is the Bobolink condemned to silence. 

We cannot say that the “ Poganuc People, their Loves 
and Lives,” notwithstanding its originality and brightness, is 
quite worthy of the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The 
story wanders pleasantly enough, but quite aimlessly, through 
a good many charming scenes; but, there being no ultimate 
goal in view, the inevitable moment arrives when the author 
does not exactly know in what direction to turn for a con- 
clusion. She makes her little stream leap bravely across a 
gap of six years; but, even then, there seems no pn 
of persuading it to flow naturally and satisfactorily into the 
ocean. So, then, as the stream cannot reach the sea, Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe makes the sea come out of its way to meet the 
stream. Now this, in an age when miracles are out of favour, 
and when even a Creator is considered bound to respect the 
order of nature, cannot be pronounced satisfactory. But 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, if she has failed to make out a straight 
path to matrimony for her charming little heroine, Dolly 
Cushing, has succeeded in giving us a vivid impression of 
life in New England as it was sixty years ago. Dr. Cushing, 
Dolly’s father, is the minister of the little Puritan town of 
Poganuc. Of course, Dr. Cushing is a sound Presbyterian ; 
but, behold! an Episcopal church has presumed to rear itself 
in opposition to the Established meeting house ; and, when 
our story opens, the new edifice is in all the glory of Christ- 
mas decorations, to the mingled scandal and admiration of 
Dr. Cushing’s little flock. A good many of them have not 
been able to resist the temptation of attending the Christmas 
Eve service, that they may see for themselves the abomina- 
tion of lighted candles amongst spruce boughs, and of a great 
gilt star glittering over the communion-table. Hiel Jones, 
the handsome young driver of the Poganuc stage, is the most 
shrewd critic upon the proceedings :— 


‘It’s sort o’ takin’ and pretty, though, this ’ere dressing up the church 
and all,’’ said Hiel’s neighbour. 

“ Wal, yis, tis putty,” said Hiel, looking around with an air of candid 
allowance, ‘‘ but who’s going to pay for it all? These ’ere sort of things 
chalk up, ye know. All these ’ere taller candles ain’t burnt ont for 
nothing—somebody’s got to foot the bills.” 

Then the Episcopalian minister delivers a sermon upon the 
obligations of keeping Christmas :— 

‘‘ Parson Cushing could knock that air all to flinders, you see if he can’t,” 
said Hiel, the moment the concluding services allowed him space to speak 
his mind. ‘‘ Wal, did ye see old Zeph a gettin’ up and a settin’ down in the 
wrong place, and tryin’ to manage his Prayer Book? It’s worse than the 
militia drill—he never hits right. I hed to laugh to see him.” 


Parson Cushing does knock all this to “ flinders” on the 
succeeding Sunday. The meeting house is crowded to hear 
the Doctor’s sermon—his congregation made up of critics as 
well as listeners, who “ staaihed eovaesty all that they paid for, 
whether temporal or spiritual.” But the Doctor proves himself 
worthy of his stipend and the Puritan faith. He takes for 
his text, ‘“ Ye observe days and months, and time and years. 
Tam afraid of you, lest I have bestowed on you labour in 
vain.” He proves that the 25th of December was an old 
heathen festival, and that the early Christians never pre- 
sumed to fix the day of Christ’s birth; “and here the Doctor 
rained down names, and auhorities, and quotations, in good 
Greek and Latin some of them, establishing conflicting 
suppositions, till the wilderness of learning grew so wild 
that only the academy teacher seemed able to follow it 
through. He, indeed, sat up and nodded intelligently from 
point to point, feeling that the eyes of scholars might 
be upon him.” When the Doctor comes down from 
the pulpit, he is warmly congratulated on his performance ; 
and, although the Rev. Mr. Coan answers the Doctor, and 
quotes Greek and Latin almost as copiously, the Episcopalians 
are considered to have “ got pitched into lively, and to have 
been pursued even unto Shur.” Dr. Cushing, however, is no 
narrow Puritan pedant; he is a fine character, ably drawn. 
The great problems of life and death are not all problematic 
to the Doctor, or, at any rate, are not by sny means impos- 
sible of solution; at the same time, there is no gall and bit- 
terness in his robust faith. He clears up the difficulties be- 
tween free-will and predestination in one sermon, and in- 
forms his wife, “There, my dear, that subject is disposed 
of.” Then he starts off on a nutting expedition with his 
boys. ‘‘ Was there a tree he could not climb, a chestnut or 
walnut or butter-nut, however exalted in fastnesses of the 
rock, that he could not shake down?” And the Doctor has 
tact as well as geniality. When Zeph Higgins, the black 
sheep of the fold, is brought low by the death of his wife, he 
makes no attempt to “improve the dispensation to Zeph’s 

iritual state.’ This is undertaken by Deacon Peaslee, in 

e following manner :— 


‘Well, my friend,”’ said the Deacon; “I trust this affliction may be 
sanctified to you.”’ 

Zeph glared on him with an impatient movement, and turned to walk 
away ; the deacon, however, followed assiduously by his side, going on 
with his exhortation :— 

‘* You know its no use contending with the Lord.” 

‘** Well, who’s ben a contendin’ with the Lord,’ exclaimed Zeph ; ‘‘ 1] 
hain’t.”” 

The tone and manner were not hopeful, but the deacon persevered :— 

** We must jest let the Lord do what He will with us and ours.” 

**T hev let him; how was I goin’ to help it?” 

‘We musn’t murmur,” continued the deacon, in a feebler voice. 

** Who’s been a murmurin’? I hain’t.”’ 

** Then you feel resigned, don’t you?”’ 

‘IT can’t help myself. I’se got to make the best on’t,’’ said Zeph, trying 
to out-walk him. 

** But you know ——”’ 

‘** Let me alone, can’t ye?’’ cried Zeph, in a voice of thunder; and the 
deacon, scared and subdued, dropped behind, murmuring, ‘‘ Drefful state 
o’ mind! Poor crittur, so unreconciled ! really awful.’ 


Zeph Higgins is Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s masterpiece; here 
we have that true creative hand which can not only trace the 
outlines of a character, but work out the life of a human soul. 
Zeph Higgins at first comes to us only as an amusing and 
obstinate curmudgeon, who fully justifies the character given 
of him by Squire Dennie, the high sheriff of the county, on 
the occasion of an election. 

‘* That fellow’s so contrary that he hates to do the very thing he wants, 
if anyone else wants him to doit. If there was a way of voting that would 
spite both parties and please nobody he’d take that. The only way to get 
that fellow to heaven would be to set out to drive him to hell; then he’d 
turn and run up the narrow way, full chisel.”’ 

Zeph has “ signed off” to the Episcopalians, not because 
he is converted from the old faith, but to spite Deacon 
Dickinson, with whom he has a quarrel. But he does not 
derive any spiritual comfort from the change; the Rev. Mr. 
Coan has some difficulty in persuading him to bow at the 
proper places :— 

** Zeph’s back is stiff as a ramrod,”’ says Hiel Jones; “‘ and he jest hates 
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it. Now, there's Mrs. Higgins; she'll allers do anything to oblige, and if 
the minister wants her to make a curtsey, why she does it the best she’s 
able—but it gravels Zeph. Then all this here gittin’ up and sittin’ down 
eggravates him, and he comes out o’ church as cross as a bull in fly-time.”’ 


Besides his instinctive dislike to ritual, Zeph is a staunch 
Puritan at heart, and his conscience is full of remorse. But he 
smothers his self-reproach, until, at length, his noble, patient, 
meek wife falls sick unto death. Zeph knows it is unto death, 
but he will not confess it even to himself. He savagely forbids 
his sons even to hint at the possibility of their mother’s death. 
He goes about his work as usual, with this secret agony like 
a leaden weight upon him. Then he returns to the quiet, 
solitary house; and we have him taking off his hob-nailed 
shoes,and wandering about, forlorn and helpless, meekly sub- 
mitting to be turned back from his wife’s door by the village 
nurse, and, when allowed to see her, standing awkward and 
speechless by her side, as though some impalpable mys- 
terious gulph had already opened out between them. Then 
we have his first sullen despair, when all is over. Finally, 
the breaking up of the frozen waters, and the exceeding bitter 
cry, frightening the conventional and decorous worshippers 
in the meeting-house :-— 


““T've set up my will agin God Almighty, and now the Lord's come out 
agin me. He’s struck me down. I know He’s gota right. He can do 
what He pleases; but Lain’t resigned, nota grain. Isubmit,’cause I can’t 
help myself ; but my heart’s hard and wicked. I ain’t a Christian, and I 
can't be, and I shall go to Hellat last, and sarve me right.”’ 


Of course, after this, the hard heart is softened. Little 
Dolly Cushing works the miracle, and Zeph Higgins is re- 
claimed from the wilderness for ever. Dolly, although she 
is a “ Babe of Grace,” is by no means the morbid child-saint 
bent on the conversion of sinners twice her age. Her Puritan 
fervour is shown to be a natural result of the influences and 
examples by which her impressionable little heart are sur- 
rounded. Also, Mrs. Beecher Stowe allows Dolly her share 
of human and child-like naughtiness, and we have become 
so attached to the loving, imaginative little maiden that 
we are the more vexed when the author performs on 
her behoof the miracle before alluded to. We say, 
“Good night” to our little friend Dolly in one chapter, 
there being nosign of anything unusual in the air; and, in the 
next, lo! and behold, six years have elapsed; and Dolly 
Cushing is a marriageable young woman! Then she is 
summarily sent off to Boston; and a young gentleman of 
whom we have never heard is quite suddenly brought over 
from England; and Dolly writes home to tell her parents 
that he is like a brother to her, and, of course, before the end 
of the next chapter, they are married! For this dull ending, 
however, Mrs. Beecher Stowe makes some amends by a con- 
versation upon Dolly’s marriage, which passes in the bosom 
of Hiel Jones’s family :— 


** Dear me, I hope they won’t set their hearts on worldly prosperity,” 
eaid Mother Jones, "‘ this ’ere’s a dyin’ world.”’ 

** For all that, mother,”’ said Hiel, as they sat down to tea-table, ‘‘ you 
enjoy a cup of hot tea as well as any woman living, and why shouldn’t the 
parson’s folk be glad of their good things.”’ 

** Wal, I don’t know,’’ answered Mother Jones; ‘‘ but it allers kind o’ 
scares me when everything scems to be goin’ jest right for folks. I re- 
member poor Bill Parmerlee fell down dead the very week he was married.’’ 

** Well, Nabby and I neither of us fell down dead when we was married,” 
said Hiel ; ‘ and nobody else that evcr I heerd on. So we won't weep and 
wail if Dolly Cushing hez got a rich handsome feller, and is goin’ to 
live in Boston.’ 


THE EARL’S CEDARS. 
The Earl’s Cedars. By Rosa M. Kettle. London: James Weir. 


One of the complimentary “ opinions of the Press” con- 
cerning Miss Rosa Kettle’s literary talent, which are affixed 
to her latest story points out that “ Dorsetshire should be 
proud of a novelist whose works are the theme of general 
commendation.” It will, indeed, be only gallant for Dorset- 
shire to produce an exception to the rule which may, we sup- 

ose, be held to imply that no woman is esteemed a novelist 
in her own county ; and the authoress of “The Earl’s Cedars” 
is, at least, worthy of the high local estimation in which she 





seems to be held. At the close of her romance Miss Kettle 
gives a private address—of course, in Dorset—on application 
to which she will send copies of her stories post free; and, as 
her novels have the advantage of being published in one 
volume, and at the comparatively low price of five shillings, 
every facility is given to the good people of Dorsetshire to 
manifest their pride in Miss Kettle in the most satisfactory 
manner possible. 
Miss Kettle, however, does something more than reach the 
standard of literary excellence suggested by rapturous com. 
mendation on the part of provincial organs, and her book will 
form a pleasant surprise to those who form an unfavourable 
estimate of its probable calibre from an indefinable some. 
thing about the surroundings of its production in an “author's 
edition.” Her work forms the strongest possible contrast in 
spirit as in form to the typical fiction which pours from the 
pens of the lady novelists of the day. It is eminently sensible, 
unpretending, and earnest in tone, dealing only with the 
safest possible subjects, and religiously avoiding all that 
savours either of morbid sentiment, or of the flippant, bad 
taste which is the close ally of this popular extravagance. Miss 
Kettle may, indeed, be fairly accused of a her reaction 
against the prominent faults of her young lady rivals in the art 
of story-making and story-telling a little too far. She is 
terribly afraid of a love-scene, even where one might be most 
legitimately introduced. Nota gleam of humour lights up 
her pages, though there is often something to provoke a smile 
in the devices which she employs to give interest to the 
relationship of her. younger characters, without letting the 
reader hear anything of their courtships and misunderstand- 
ings and reconciliations.. Some there will doubtless be who 
will complain that Miss Kettle’s extreme reticence in these 
matters renders her work a trifle heavy, and, not to mince 
matters, rather dull than otherwise. To usit seems, however, 
that any faults of this nature which can be laid at the door 
of “ The Earl’s Cedars” are due to a very different cause, and 
are to be explained by the extreme difficulty of the autobio- 
graphical form of narrative when applied to a plot which 
chiefly concerns persons other than the narrator. It is hard 
to give much life to the motive of a man who has to be at 
hand in every crisis of other people’s adventures, and yet asks 
no prominent share of the interest. In order to avoid being 
egotistic he becomes colourless, and we must confess that the 
three hundred pages of the book leave us very much in the 
dark as to the personality of the young medical man who is 
supposed to write it. Here and there we have a hint that he 
is in love with the beautiful Irish girl, “ Lady” Honoria St. 
Lo, who persistently calls him “ Charles” on the strength of 
her acquaintance with him during her stay in her child- 
hood at the house of Dr. Frankland the elder. But. 
Charles Frankland, though we part company with him 
a philosophical bachelor, certainly suffers his secret 
passion in the most stoical fashion, nor, even when circum- 
stances seem to favour the possibility of a successful 
declaration on his part, does he seem at all inclined 
to tell his love. None the less is the story of Lady 
Honoria an interesting one, and there is much excellent study 
of human nature in the sketch of her character as it developes 
under the unhealthy conditions of an unhappy and loveless 
home. Her father, the dissipated Earl of St. Lo, has married 
a second time, and, as the only family property left intact— 
that known as, “ the Earl’s Cedars ”—is settled upon the 
children of the first wife, Honoria and her brothers, these 
are deliberately neglected by a stepmother of conventional 
cruelty. One of the young men goes to sea, and his death 
there is believed by Honoria to be attributable, after a man- 
ner described more vaguely that is usual with Miss Kettle, 
to the harshness of his captain. While the girl is yet mourn- 
ing for her brother she meets a young naval officer, Shane 
O'Malley, who, having brought to court-martial the harsh 
captain so hated by him and by Adolphus St. Lo, becomes, 
despite the success of his charge, a “marked man” in the Navy. 
The result of his marking may be told by Miss Kettle, whose 
opinion of the justice of the service does not seem to be a 
high one :— 
Every step of his path was beset with difficulties; and, when he. shook 
them off, with his fine temper and*noble spirit, his enemies perjured them- 
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selves to ruin him. It did not go so casy with him when he was brought before 
his judges as it had done with Captain Harcourt, though every man of the 
ship’s crew wanted to speakfor him. His sword was not given back 
with a compliment, but taken from him for alleged contempt of duty and 
improper conduct to his superiors ; and he was dismissed the service. 


This victim to naval discipline takes further Government 
employment as a Coastguard, and conceals his identity by a 
change of name. He wins the love of Lady Honoria by talk- 
ing to her of her dead brother, his companion sufferer from 
official tyranny; and the girl, wretched at home, flies to the 
cottage of her lover and husband on the wild north coast of 
Treland. It is not difficult to guess how an episode of this 
kind would be rendered piquant by novelists of the fleshly 
school, nor to imagine the warm colours in which Lady Honoria’s 
all-conquering passion would be depicted in the sketch of her 
life with her sailor-husband at Raghery. ‘Here, however, we 
are allowed to know nothing of this passage in the heroine’s 
life till long after she supposes her husband to have followed 
her brother to a grave beneath the sea, and even then itis 
only referred to incidentally. Lady Honoria, when she re- 
covers from the illness which follows upon the loss of her 
husband, devotes herself to the care of a child which is given 
into her charge as the youngest son of the second Countess of 
St. Lo; and an intricate yet lucidly-described series of cir- 
cumstances establishes the identity of this little boy with the 
son of Honoria’s dead brother. Whether the crime imputed 
to the Lady St. Lo, in thus concealing the parentage of her 
stepson’s child and giving it a supposititious maternity, does 
not somewhat jar upon the tone of the rest of the story may, 
perhaps, be doubted, nor is it easy to share in the anxiety 
taken by the autobiographer to see that the “ Earl’s Cedars” 
descend to their lawful owner. Of Lady Honoria, on the 
other hand, her impetuous, warm-hearted nature, her charm, 
which, like that of most charming women, is indescribable, 
her love and her sorrow, we would willingly see a great deal 
more than we do; though we may compliment the novelist 
on her discretion in not allowing the young man who is sup- 
posed to narrate the story to tell us more of the heroine than 
he could possibly know from his own observation. 

Judging from their titles, some of Miss Kettle’s previous 
novels—such as “ The Wreckers,” “Smugglers and Foresters,” 
“ The Sea and the Moor”’—have dealt with the stirring scenes 
connected with half-wild life on the coast and in lawless 
parts of the country. Here she should, if we may test her 
powers by the best passages in “ The Earl’s Cedars,” be 
thoroughly at home. She has the love of nature which 
prompts minute observation of nature’s details, and she can 
make graphic use of a storm at sea ora forest sunset without 
the slightest attempt at fine writing or conscious word- 

ainting. Her common folk, too, whether sailors or game- 
ceepers, peasants or small farmers, are drawn with a Crabbe- 
like fidelity, which speaks or seems to speak of actual know- 
lege and careful study of her subjects. Where dialect is 
attempted, it is given naturally and unobtrusively, and the 
only flaw we have to find in the lifelike truth of Miss Kettle’s 
delineation of this set of her characters is the exaggeration of 
the ex-sailor, Matthew Brand’s, habit of employing nautical 
metaphors. It is to artists altogether inferior to Miss Kettle 
that we look for such serious caricature as makes an old salt 
thus descrite his niece’s ruin and death :— 


‘** There’s not a doubt about it, Kate’s regularly under water, name and 
fame; and, what’s worst of all, poor lass! she was left to run her last 
course under jury masts without a pilot—her hatches left open, and a lee 
shore dead in front, on which she split, and went down head foremest, 
That's all there is to enter in the books about her. But, Master Charles, 
what has become of her child? I scarce like to name it, but, since the little 
boat rode out the gale that sank the ship, I think it my duty, under Provi- 
dence, if I can find the craft, to haul it up on dry land and give it a name, 
and, in fact, to see to it till it is fit for launching.”’ 


It would not, however, be difficult to quote plenty of pas- 
tages which would amply prove that the authoress of “The 
Earl’s Cedars” is, as a rule, free from any fault of this kind. 
She writes, too, in an unaffected and simple manner, which, 
though sometimes lacking in grace and vivacity, is scru- 
agen accurate and always readable. Altogether, “The 

arl’s Cedars” may be recommended as a pleasant alterative 
to the mental and moral system of the habitual novel reader. 


STRANGE WATERS. 
Strange Waters. By R. E. Francillon. London: Bentley and Son. 


Mr. Francillon comes to us in the garb of a teller of plea- 
sant stories, but we have always had our suspicions that he 
kept a higher power in reserve. In “ Pearl and Emerald” 
there were glimpses of royal raiment under the simple dis- 
guise; and now there is no further doubt about the matter. 
“Strange Waters” is the singularly inappropriate and insig- 
nificant title of a work which betrays true genius. Peoplo 
who are afraid of genius, however, need feel no uneasiness. 
“Strange Waters” is also a delightful story; and it is quite 
possible to ignore the higher quality in Mr. Francillon’s work ; 
for, to tell the truth, he himself seems a little afraid of 
genius, and it is rather by the character of the emotion he 
awakens within ourselves than by any dramatic revelation 
made by him that we recognise gradually behind the clever 
novelist, the artist who is able to create for us a nobler plea- 
sure than mere amusement. 

Mr. Francillon is not only afraid of genius; he is also very 
much afraid of idealism. In so far as he is haunted by this 
dread of the absolute tyranny of an Idea over a simple mortal, 
of its power to drive out the human spirit with its vices, 
virtues, and affection, and to rule in its stead, he is himself 
an idealist. He is no realist when he is painting the gradual 
transformation of the sordid avarice of the Jewish money- 
lender into an absorbing passion for the great Emerald, 
which is not wealth, since he will starve rather than 
exchange it for mere gold, but which is the Eidolon, 
the living symbol of wealth—in a word, this abject soul’s ideal. 
In the present work Andrew Gordon, the musician, has a more 
noble ideal; but he, too, is a man possessed, driven forth by 
the spirit into the wilderness. He will compose the perfect 
opera, which the world will not understand, which he him- 
self. will not hear, for deafness overtakes him in the midst of 
his labours. But he has none of the raptures of enthusiasm ; 
his passion leaves him cold, joyless, pitiless; he has crushed 
out his own life for what he calls perfect art, he would as 
willingly crush the woman he one? loved, and the child he has 
robbed a of, and yet he does not love art as poet souls love 
her, but as the priests of Baal must have loved their God 
when they cut themselves before him with knives, or ag 
Abraham did when he built an altar and laid the wood in 
order, and bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar upon 
the wood. Andrew Gordon is the son of a Manchester manu- 
facturer, with gipsy blood in his veins. He is a born musi- 
cian, who hears music in the clatter of spinning wheels. At 
one-and-twenty he breaks away from his home without 
a single regret, although he has been a favourite son, 
whose eccentricities have been a secret cause of pride to his 
parents. He goes to London, secking to find neither a 
nor fame, but only music. He has no ambition for himself ; 
and considers himself to be only an apprentice, who has yet 
to learnhis art; but, to his astonishment and sorrow, he finds 
that the masters treat him as their equal ; what is worse still, 
he finds out that he is, indeed, their equal, if not something 
more. A mere musical trifle he produces carelessly in seven 
days is accepted by the manager of one of the leading 
theatres ; and behold, Andrew Gordon suddenly finds himself 
famous as the author of the most popular opera of the day. 
But his triumph is bitterness and shame to him. “It meant 
to him the triumph of bad art, with himself for hero; and 
that to him meant the throwing back of the triumph of good 
art for years to come.” So, then, he shakes off the dust of 
London from his feet, and flies from insulting flattery, He 
goes to Italy, the land of music; Lut there, too, he finds 
imposture reigning and true art dethroned. But music 
cannot really dic, he teils himself; he resolves, “like a monk 
making his vows,” to devote his life to the cleansing of her 
temple from charlatans and tradesmen, and to restore perfect 
and divine music unadorned by vulgar and frivolous disguises. 
So, then, he breaks off all communication with his family, 
and allows them to mourn for him as amongst the dead. In 
effect, he has died to everything outside of the great 
work, which by its truth and power is to destroy false 
art for ever. And ndw we have Andrew Gordon, already 
nothing more than an Idea incarnate, brought in con- 
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tact with a beautiful, passionate, and ignorant young girl, 
with a supreme —— for joy, and a supreme gift of song 
pure and unspotted as yet from false teaching and examples. 
Noémi Barne meets Andrew Gordon in Rome after the 
Angelus had literally blown out the Carnival, and all had 
become darkness and silence after the day’s merriment. 
Noémi had escaped in the morning from the Ghetto, the 
Jewish quarter ioe outside the gates of Rome; she is a 
Jewess, and her mistress is the wife of Il Purgatorio, the 
most hated usurer in Rome. She has been left at home in a 
miserable garret, whilst her master and mistress go forth to 
«njoy the show; but Noémi grows weary of turning over the 
costly laces and other treasures of Il Purgatorio, to which she 
has contrived to gain access; she wraps herself in a mantilla 
of costly Spanish lace, and goes forth also into the Carnival. 
Yntoxicated with the whirl of light and laughter Noémi forgets 
everything else. The Angelus rings, and the gates of Rome 
are shut; she cannot return to the Ghetto even if she would. 
Then she meets Andrew Gordon, her voice at once 
impresses him, he leads her forth there by moonlight 
io the ruined Colosseum, and bids her sing after him. 
She obeys, and then Andrew Gordon’s cold hand closes 
upon her life; he has found a prima donna! At first he 
appears to Noémi only in the light of a benefactor; he gives 
her a home and security from want and sordid surroundings ; 
she has music in her soul, and so all the labour, for its sake, 
which he demands from her is sheer joy. He speaks to her 
of Art, and to her he is only as one that mocks; wealth and 
fame, and, above all, diamonds, are what she believes are to 
repay her for her toil. After some time, however, she begins 
to understand. In spite of her master’s precautions her 
beautiful voice has been heard. One day she receives a 
visitor—a tall, stout man, with bright and dewy eyes, and a 
profusion of jewellery. This is Prosper, the Impresario. To 
his dismay, Andrew Gordon discovers his pupil, his property, 
whose soul, and song, and life he considers his by unques- 
tionable right, bargaining, in a business-like fashion which 
does credit to her early education, about the terms she is to 
receive as Prosper’s prima donna! Andrew Gordon, to make 
matters safe, marries Noémi. This is the manner of his pro- 
posal to her. The two are sitting together at the piano, after 
Prosper has been dismissed :— 


The full-bodied, robust womanhood of Noémi, coming upon her girlhood 
with the suddenness of countries that have no twilight, was a lamentable 
foil for the quaint, hard ugliness of the Englishman. . . There was a fatal 
air of commonplaceness about him altogether, at least till one began to feel 
the strength that belongs inherently to absolute singleness and simplicity. 

** Noémi, [am going to marry you ;”’ he said, ‘‘ And now go on.”’ 

But Noémi did not go on; she only took her elbows from the piano, stood 
up, and, from her height, stared down at the top of the head of her master, 
where, young as he was, the hairs were already thinner than they should 
have been. 

** Well,” he said, impatiently, 

** You said——”’ 

** T said, go on.” 

**No, but you are going to marry me. And La Purgatoria married I 
Purgatorio,”’ she said, in a grave tone, that meant volumes. 

** I must marry you,” said her master; there’s no help for it; I saw 
Prosper in the town to-day. Luckily, he didn’t see me.”’ 

He was not speaking in the least like a lover; indeed, so far as his deep 
voice was capable of inflection, it implied a rather unpleasant but absolute 
necessity. Some instinct came to her, and told her that this was not even 
how Il Purgatorio in her forgotten days had asked a woman be be La 
Purgatoria . . . « 

** Why must you marry me ?’’ asked Noémi, doubtfully, 

** Because I must keep you.” 

** From Prosper ?”’ 

** From the whole swarm of Prospers.”’ 

** You mean they would give me too little money ?”” 

** Too little? They would give you too litile if they gave you all the gold 
in the world. And, yet, they might tempt even you,” he said, gloomily, 

** Not if they gave me too liitle,’’ said Noémi, with decision. 

Her master struck an angry chord. ‘‘ The place shall be sacred from 
the name of money where I am,”’ he said, loftily. “You sing for art, Noémi:; 
understand that, once for all. That is why I brought you from the Corso ; 
and I mean to keep you for Art. I have aright to you, and the only way 
I can seeis to marry you.” 


_The reader will foresee that Notmi, with her passion for 
diamonds, is not to be bound hand and foot and laid upon 





the altar. She has been married a year, and there is a seven 
weeks’ baby lying in her lap when Prosper visits her again, 
She is weeping, for she has just learned the truth; she is to 
wait for her début until her husband’s opera is com leted, 
and that will be—in twenty years! Prosper is full of s 
pathy, of course. He remarks, compassionately, that twenty 
years is much in a woman’s life—‘‘She grows fat, or she 
grows thin, and then twenty years of salary .. .” The 
end of it may be divined. Noémi consents to appear under 
the name of Mademoiselle Clari. Prosper is to make all the 
arrangements, and Andrew Gordon is to know nothing until 
the début has been made. Mr. Francillon is at his strongest 
in the scene of Noémi’s début. The girl has no mig. 
givings, no stage fright; she knows nothing of how otherg: 
sing, or of how they act; but she has genius and 
beauty, and song has been made hers both by gift of 
nature and by masterly culture. Her triumph is ineyi. 
table. Even when she feels from amongst the audience’ 
the frowning gaze of her master, she is not paralysed; 
but, inspired with new power, every note she is able to sing 
under her master’s eye is a broken fetter; at the end of the 
song she has won her freedom. But, with her freedom, comes 
a certain remorseful love for her master; for Noémi, notwith- 
standing her passion for diamonds and joy, has generous and 
loving impulses, too. She goes home, not timidly, nor de. 
fiantly, but with a craving for her husband’s sympathy in her 
triumph, and a resolution to conquer him as she has done the 
audience at the theatre. But she returns to an empty house, 
Andrew Gordon has left her. Worse still, he has taken her 
child, the “ Bambina,”’ for whom she was to have earned 
diamond earrings! We must leave the reader to discover for 
himself the future fate of Mademoiselle Clari, the 
prima donna. Mr. Francillon has traced, with an artist’s 
hand, the capricious, fascinating, impulsive woman, with her 
queenly generosity and occasional meanness, the Jewess of 
the Ghetto, sometimes coming to the surface, not only in 
strange oaths, but also in vulgarity of sentiment and reckless 
passion. As for Andrew Gordon, under the disguise of John 
March, the organist of Deepweald, he works on at the perfect 
opera, and at the training of his daughter, poor Noémi’s lost 
Bambina, to be “a splendid instrument that can be tuned as well 
and as truly as if she had been made of wood and wire.” And 
he succeeds in thus moulding to his own purpose, and spoiling 
for all others, a noble and devoted nature which has the 
patience and self-sacrifice in which Noémi, fortunately for 
herself, is deficient. Celia, perfectly trained, makes hea 
début at length—no exultant heroine, as her mother has 
been, but a patient victim. The reader who wishes to realise 
the dramatic power possessed by the author need only read 
this scene; the girl’s sickness of heart, and her failure under 
the despairing gaze of Andrew Gordon, and the triumphant 
eyes of the rival prima donna, are brought before us with an 
intenseness and vivid truth almost painful to endure. But 
the final impression is not painful. Noémi’s unexpected 
descent upon the stage to the rescue of her fainting child, 
the glorious voice taking up the song which had died upon 
the girl’s pale lips, and flinging it upwards to defy the man 
who had maligned and robbed her—this forms a closing 
scene which, for emotional life and passion, surpasses any W® 
are able to recall in modern English fiction. 


~. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


Songs of Béranger. Translated by William Young. 
(William Blackwood and Sons.)—To translate Béranget 
is almost as difficult as to translate Heine. So much musé 
be lost by the attempt, that the translator of either ought to 
be blessed with a genius scarcely if it all inferior to those of 
his models, that he may out of his own merit afford some 
compensation for what has vanished from the original durimg 
the process of translation. When Father Prout put his ever« 
ready hand to some of Béranger’s finest lyrics, he generally, 
turned out English poems that had but little resemblance i 
them to Béranger. But they were always good in themselves, 
and, in one or two instances, most notably in his rendering 
of “ Te Dieu de Bonnes Gens,” possibly better than the poems 
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from which they were taken. When, for example, in the 
«“ Chant du Cossaque,” we find lines like these :— 
In a night of storm I saw a form, 
And that figure was a giant, 
His eye was bent on the Cossack’s tent, 
And his look was all defiant. 
Kingly his crest, and to the west 
With his battle-axe he pointed ; 
The form I saw was Attila, 
Of this earth the scourge anointed— 
it is impossible to deny that they are very unlike Béranger’s 
style, but it would be equally impossible to deny to them a 
great lyrical strength and beauty of their own, which is far 
more agreeable to the reader than would a greater degree of 
literalness without these qualities. But Mr. Young has none of 
the lyrical spirit which would allow him to depart with- 
out disaster from the letter of the French text, and he is 
not gifted with any special facilities for translation. The 
result, therefore, of his labours is scarcely exhilerating. 
When we found the refrain— 
Chapeau bas, chapeau bas, 
Gloire au Marquis de Carabas, 
which Vivian Grey chaunted triumphantly when he fancied 
himself on the edge of political success, converted into— 
Hats off, hats off, near and far, 
Bow to the Marquis of Carabas, 
we felt inclined to abandon the perpetrator of so offensive a 
cockney rhyme in disgust. But the translation of “ Plus de 
Politique” convinced us that there were some good things in 
the book. They are not many, but even one successful trans- 
lation is better than nothing in a volume of some two hundred 
and fifty pages. The version of the beautiful “ Voyage Imagi- 
naire” 1s fairly meritorious, but, to our mind, by no means 
equal to a translation which appeared, if we remember 
rightly, in a volume of poems by a young Irish poet, William 
Dowe, some thirty years ago. In Mr. Young’s rendering the 
second verse runs thus :— 
No more in vain translate me Homer’s lays! 
A Greek I was ; Pythagoras spake well ; 
At Athens born, in Pericles’ proud days, 
i stood by Socrates within his cell ; 
I praised the marvels Phidias’ hand supplied ; 
Tlissus’ flowering borders ciiarmed mine eye ; 
I woke the bees upon Hymettus’ side ; 
Tis there, ’tis there, there, that I fain would die. 
The other rendering is as follows :— 
Why need they to translate the song of Homer? 
I’ve been a Greek ; Pythagoras says well. 
With Pericles I loved my Mother Athens ; 
Socrates saw me in his prison cell ; 
I’ve bent in awe to gods that Phidias set us, 
Heard at my feet Dlissus murmuring by, 
I’ve waked the bees on flower-bestrewn Hymettus, 
"Tis there, ’tis there, that I would wish to die. 
Mr. Young’s translation of “ Dans un grenier, qu’on est bien 
a vingt ans,” is certainly not so happy as, if it is more literal 
than, Thackeray’s “‘ perversion” of the same poem. 


Broad Outlines of Long Years in Australia. By Mrs. 
Henry Jones, of Binnum-Binnum. (Samuel Tinsley.)— 
“Demme!” was the remark of Major Pendennis, on reading 
a few pages of his nephew’s first novel, “ Who buys this sort 
of thing?” If Mrs. Jones, of Binnum-Binnum, will pardon 
so rude a query, we must confess that this commercial pro- 
blem suggested it to us after working through her thin one- 
volumed story. “It does not pretend to be a novel,” an ex- 
culpatory plea of which we willingly give the authoress the 
benefit ; for, if it did pretend to be anything of that sort, 
even in an age of very bad novels, it would not be a good one. 
The writer appears to be a squatter’s wife, anxious to let her 
frieuds at home know how she and her family fared in 
Australia, and she has thrown her experiences into the form 
of a story. It is evident that she is new to authorship, and 
that, though a sheep run in Victoria may be quite as refined 
a spot as Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum-Binnum, would have 
us believe, grammar is not one of the intellectual products 
of the old world cultivated on it. This would be, per- 
haps, a secondary matter if she told us anything new. But 


her book seems simply a hash up of bits of moralising, 
natural history taken from an authority no more recondite 
than Goldsmith, long conversations on Keats and the poets 
generally, the writer’s view on the late Arctic fiasco—of which 
she approves—remarks on the “ icy paralyzation” of ice- 
bergs, tirades against “free selectors,” with various feeble 
bits of literary criticism, scraps of poetry, and here and there 
the most uncalled-for junks of sermons, all strung on a 
slender thread of narrative. Mrs. Jones seems to have 
read, in a fragmentary, unsystematic manner, a number 
of books and magazines, and to be anxious to give her 
readers the benefit of her fortuitous knowledge. G. P. R. 
James is her descriptive model, and Guy Livingstone the 
mould in which her heroes are cast. Their exact height 
and weight are generally given—also their complexions, 
which are usually dark, with the addition that they 
can “use the gloves, and to some purpose when necessary,” 
though what purpose, good or bad, could be served by 
“gloves”? we fail to see. As, we fear, Mrs. Jones, though, 
doubtless, well acquainted with Australian life, has failed to 
convey her “impressions of long years” to her readers, 
oe the kindest thing we can do is not to quote from 
er pages. We have abundance of such books on Australia 
already, so that it is only courting failure for Mrs. Jones’s, 
of Binnum-Binum, to come into competition with Anthony 
Trollope, Charles Reade, or B. L. Farjeon. This we must say, 
even at the risk of being pronounced an “ awful brute ’”’— 
Mrs. Jones being apparently an expert in fashionable argot, 
although she makes her characters speak in slang terms, and 
“ society” behave in a manner which did not come into vogue 
for long after the date of her tale. 


English Grammar Exercises. By Dr. R. Morris and H.C. 
Bowen. (Macmillan and Co.)—Dr. Morris and Mr. Bowen 
have supplemented the English grammar of the former author, 
in Macmillan’s series of primers, with a volume of “ English 
Grammar Exercises.”” The authors, in obedience to that im- 
proved spirit of teaching languages which seems to be making 
way amongst us, and of which Mr. Prendergast is among the 
foremost supporters, see that language is made to be spoken 
primarily, and that the study of grammar should come later. 
The examples that illustrate the Exercises are numerous and 
well chosen, generally from the works of modern writers. In 
a book, however, intended chiefly, we presume, for the use of 
children, it would certainly have been of distinct advantage 
to affix the author’s name to any passage of greater length 
than a line or two. Thus, when an extract is given so long 
as this :— 

There comes a murmur from the shore, 

And in the place two fair streams are 

Drawn from the purple hills afar— 

Drawn down unto the restless sea— 

The hills whose flowers ne’er fed the bee, 

The shore no ship has ever seen, 

Still beaten by the billows green, 

Whose murmur comes unceasingly 

Unto the place for which I cry— 
there can be nothing gained by not giving the name of the 
poet. On the contrary, an opportunity of adding to the 
value of the book has been lost, for there are many extracts 
in the book as long, and even longer, which, if accompanied 
by the names of the writers, would seem to remove them from 
the category of dry grammatical examples, and invest them, 
to the youthful mind, with a living interest. 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


em ee 


If the report be true that the Lord Mayor, in obedience to the 
imperial instincts of the hour, intends to regale the guests at his 
next dinner solely with the vintage of our new possession, it does 
not promise well for the festivity of the banquet. Béranger and 
Mrs. Browning have both sung the praises of Cyprus wine, and 
drawn from it many inspiring thoughts about the old gods and 
the old singers of Greece. But we fancy that persons less blessed 
with poetic imagination will not find its attractions so very great. 
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An old Greek poet couples wine and truth. The truth about 
Cyprus wine is that it would require a great deal of enthusiasm 
about ‘‘our Adschylus the thunderous” and the gods forgotten 
in Greece to make the exclusive companionship of le bon vin de 
Ciypre seem agreeable. 


M. Emile Zola has just published in one volume his three 
dramatic works, ‘‘ Thérése Raquin,” ‘‘ Les Héritiers Rabour- 
dins,’’ and ‘‘ Le Bouton de Rose,” In the preface M. Zola, with 
the modesty which has hitherto distinguished him, observes, “I 
publish my plays, which have been hissed, and I wait. They are 
three, the first three soldiers of an army. When they are twenty 
they will know how to make themselves respected. I am waiting 
for a change in our dramatic literature, for the pacification of 
the public and of criticism with regard to me, for a truer and 
juster appreciation of what Iam and what I wish to be. I am 
very obstinate and very patient. The world has finished by 
reading my novels—it will finish by listening to my plays.” It 
remains to be seen whether M. Zola’s prophecy will be accom- 
plished. In the meantime, the admirers of ‘‘ L’Assommoir,” 
and the other works which form part of M. Zola’s lengthening 
chain ef psychological romance, can study these dramatic pro- 
ductions in peace. 


The performance of ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” at the Princess’s 
recalls the memory of the time when London spectators eagerly 
crowded to see the same piece, to see Miss Woolgar, then in her 
prime, rush across the crackling ice as Eliza, Mr. Alfred 
Wigan play the part’ of George, the husband, and Mrs. Keeley 
throw all her humour and oddity into the part of Topsy. In 
those days, however, though we had Mrs. Keeley, we had no im- 
ported negroes. 


One of our weeklies spoke lately of the advantages such of 
our officers in Cyprus as had not forgotten their Greek would 
enjoy in being able to converse with the ‘‘ cogging Greeks ”’ of 
the island. It is perfectly true that the old and the new tongue 
are much the same in form, but the journal forgot that the 
difference between the pronunciation of Romaic and the English 
method of pronouncing Greek is so great as to render 
the one speaker unintelligible to the other. We believe we 
ure correct in stating that, when Mr. Gladstone delivered an 
address in Greek toa Greek audience, his listeners were charmed 
with his manner, but wholly unable to follow his meaning. Our 
English Grecians must adopt neo-Hellenic pronunciation if they 
wish to be understood by the hungry Greeklings of Cyprus. If 
not, they might imitate the Trojans of the sixteenth century, and, 
abandoning Greek altogether, stick to the official language of 
the island, namely, English. 


The Levant Herald gives a lengthy definition of the meaning of 
the word ‘‘ Pasha.”’ According to it, the title is derived from 
two Persian words, which signify ‘‘ the fect of the Shah,” and 
dates from the days when Cyrus gave to his different officers of 
state the names of hands, feet, eyes, ears, and tongues, according 
to the different vocations assigned to them. Thus, the title con- 
veys in its derivation the idea of military service. 


It is said that when the Austrian Minister of Justice was lately 
introduced to the Shah of Persia, in Vienna, the Shah, who had 
not exactly caught the words of the introduction at first, asked 
to have them repeated, and being told that it was the Minister of 
Justice who was being presented to him, said, with a self-satisfied 
smile, ‘‘Ah! je comprends,” and made a significant gesture 
towards his own neck, thereby intimating that he assumed the 
functions of the Austrian statesman to be those of an execu- 
tioncr. The Minister seemed horrified, some of the company 
smiled, but the Shah kept on repeating, with perfect complacency, 
** Ah! je comprends,” delighted to show that there was some- 
thing he did understand in the ways of Europe, 


The Matillon trial is certainly a remarkable instance of the 
power of criticism and the simplicity of humanity. When, in 
the beginning of the present year, M. Maxime du Camp published 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes his series of startling articles on 
the Paris Commune, neither he nor his readers probably fancied 
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for a moment that any of the Communists he attacked would be 
insane enough to return to Paris to clear his character. Yet thig 
was what Matillon did. He returned to brave his condemnation; 
literally flung himself into the jaws of death to clear his character, 
The fate of captured Communists has not hitherto been go 
cheerful that it seemed likely a guilty man would give him. 
self up to justice and defy inquiry without good grounds 
for believing that the charges against him could not be proved, 
The damning nature of the evidence against him is all the more 
extraordinary. The ‘‘ Manin the grey overcoat” seems to have 
played a most conspicuous part in every variety of crime and 
horror, to have moved among flames like the fabled Salamander, 
to have been the observed of all observers; and yet he comes 
back, with such a history behind him, to declare himself neithér 
a robber nor an incendiary, but the loyal servant of what he con. 
sidered a legitimate government. To investigate the cause for 
so strange an action should be the business of sume kindred sou] 
to Poe’s friend with the blue spectacles. 


We wonder how many of those who were present at the first 
night of ‘‘ Mayfair and Ragfair” at the Globe had ever been in 
the last-named locality. Not many, probably. Yet is it a spot 
as curious, and, to those who do not mind braving dirt, noise, | 
or evil odours, as well worth a visit as many of the places we go 
hundreds of miles to see. In that odd region where Ragfair ig 
held the stranger will find it difficult to believe himself still in 
London. Some of the old clothes shops in that extraordinary 
locality are more like the booths of an Easter bazaar than like 
anything belonging to Western civilisation. ' 


The Historical Society of St. Louis have named the room in 
which their collection of medals is kept after the Count de 
Chambord, in honour of his recent gift of a gold medal to the 
society. 


Some of the papers seem much surprised at the statement that 
General Sherman’s son has gone over to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Surely, General Sherman has always been himself a 
Roman Catholic? 


The announcement that Mr. Clarke Russell is the author of 
the ‘‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor” settles many adispute. Several 
readers at once came to the coxuciusion that Mr. Clarke Russell 
was the author of the book; but others insisted that the author 
was a new writer, and a man of farsuperior power. The ‘* Wreck 
of the Grosvenor” is certainly a great improvement upon the 
** Hunchback’s Charge,’’ Mr. Clarke Russell’s first novel. 


M. Fréderick-Lemaitre, fils, has just published a short dramatie 
poem, entitled ‘‘ Un Mariage Républicain.”” The poem deals 
with that period of the French Revolution when 

Carrier came down to the Loire and slew 

Till all the ways and the waves waxed red, 
and with the other incidents which have been celebrated by Mr. 
Swinburne in ‘‘ Les Noyades.”’ 


The Libraire Dreyfus has just publisheed an interesting little 
brochure upon the family and the birth of M. Thiers. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Blake, Lady.—Mrs. Grey’s Reminiscences. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo). Hurst and 
Blackett. 3ls. 6d. 

Blue Bell Series —A Simple Maiden, By Leslie Keith. (Crown 8vo). Marcus Ward 
and Co, 2s. 


Dunman, Thomas.—A Glossary of Biological Terms. (Crown 8vo, pp. 161). Griffith 
and Farran. 


Eggleston, Edward.—Roxy. In2vols. (Crown 8vo). Chatto and Windus. 218. 


Esmond, Henry.—A Life’s Hazard. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo). Sampson Low 
Co. 3is. 6d. 


Etheridge, Robert, F.G.S.—A Catalogue of Australian Fossils. (Demy 8v0, pp. 232). 
Cambridge Warehouse. 


Gospel of St. John. Edited by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. (4vo, pp. 197). Cau 
bridge Warehouse. 


Notley, F. E. M.—Love’s Crosses. In3vols. (Crown 8vo). BR. Bentley and Son. 
Payne's Select Poetry for Children. (32mo, pp. 342). C. Lockwood and Co. 
Phillips, S.K.—On the Seaboard. (Crown 8yo, pp. 296). Macmillan and Co. 
Sand, George.—Little Fadette. (Crown 8vo). Weldon and Co. 2s. 

Sand, George.—Mauprat. A Novel. (Crown 8vo). Weldonand Co, 23. 
Selections from Heine. ‘(Crown 8yo, pp. 115). Macmillan and Co. 

Sergeant, Lewis.—New Greece. (Demy 8vo, pp. 300). Cassell and Co, 21s 
Truths about Whisky. (Demy 8vo), Sutton, Sharpe, and Co. 1s. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION. 
a 
THE EXAMINER is on sale inthe Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 
offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—Post free, within the United King- 
dom—Yearly, £1 83. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d.; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. 
—U.S. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 
Colonies, £1103. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 


may commence at any time. 
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The Ep1tor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts, 





THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Pricr 6d, 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,684, SEPTEMBER 7, 1878. 
Notes and Comments, 





Midhat Pasha. The Marshal President. Indian Famine Comparisons, 
American S;mpathy with Fenianism. Sir Charles Dilke on the Ministry. 
The Sittingbourne Collision. The Eurydice. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty Fund. Our Police System. The Collision on the Thames. 
A Sunday in Belgium. Missionaries. 

The “Indie. ”’ of Megasthenes. The History of Victoria. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley. Emblems. A Disinterred Poet, 


Fish and Fishing. Wood Anemone. Molly Bawn, 
The Magazines. 





Variorum Notes. New Books and New Editions, 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum, 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C. 


Rervat SCHOOL OF MINES.—DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 

During the Twenty-cighth Session, 1878-79, which will commence on the Ist of 
October, the following COURSES OF LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given :— 

. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.5S. 

. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.B.S. 

* Mining. =” } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F..S. Chairman, 
. Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 

. Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £30 in one 
eum, on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories, 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 cach. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and 
Managers may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

For a Prospectus and information apply to the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, 
Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
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r i ‘HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

Mile End.—The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 
1, 1878, when the prize distribution will take place. Two Entrance Science Scholar- 
ships, value £60 and £40, will be offered for competition at the end of September to 
new students. Entries on or before September 20. Fee to Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. All resi- 
dent and other hospital appointments are free. The resident appointments consist 
of five House-Physiciancies, four House-Surgeoncies, one Accouchership ; also two 
Dresserships and two Maternity Assistantships. The London Hospital is now in 
direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of the metropolis. 

NORMAN CHEVERS, M.D., Principal. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON SCHOOL.—Head 
Master—H. WESTON EVE, M.A. Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM, 1878, will begin for NEW PUPILS on TUESDAY, 
September 24th, at 9:30 a.m. ; 

‘l've School is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and 
only a few minutes’ walk from the the termini of several other railways. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment or impositions. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the oftice of the College. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 





QUEEN'S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of MIDWIFERY in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORR, 
being about to become VACANT, candidates for that office are requested to 
forward their testimonials to the Under Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or before 
SATURDAY, the 28th inst., in order that the same may be submitted to their 
Excelliencies the Lords Justices. 

The candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will be required 
to enter upon his duties forthwith. 

Dublin Castle, 12th September, 1878. 








ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841, 
Patnon—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Prestpent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Eeq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litorature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Foe of £6; Life Membership, £23 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. Reading 
Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
(> REAT 


FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, available for Two 
Months, will be issued from May 1 to OcroseEr 31, 1878. 


For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by tho Company. 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager, 
London (King’s Cross Station), April, 1878. 


NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. 








VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 
Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan,and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, 
eee every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every 
onday. 
Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, 8.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1732, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 5.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid up and Invested, £700,000. ; 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 


ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 
A premium of One Shilling Insures £,1000 if Killed, or £6 por weok if laid 
up by Injury during the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for ONE, THREE, or TWELVE MonTHS, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking Olffices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, an‘ Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 16 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondays 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Managor. 





e) UDSON'S DYES. 
In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per bottle. 


ey UDSON ’S DYES. 
Any one can use them ina 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes. 
Sold by Chemists. 











ey UDSON'S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
VYace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers, 
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IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. ; 
EAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues post free. 


“ CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Tronwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in ld., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. 

Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 








In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, e 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW a LVF Ya 
LABEL, bearing their signature thus 

tHe 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 
G42" Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL, 


R Y’S CARACAS COCO A— 


** A most delicious and valuable article.’”’—Standard. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.””—Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr. 
Hassall. 


R Y’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.’”—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 

and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the publie that every article prepared 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





ESTABLISHED 1806, 


LADIES’ 
SALMON, ODY, & CO.,, 


BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 


ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


To his late Majesty William IV.,and to Her Majesty’s 
STOCKIN GS, Army and Navy. 
&e., 292, STRAND, LONDON. 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
MEASURE, 





Price List, with Directions for Measurement, vost free, 
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The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use, 
Price 21s. and 12s. 6d, 


ELLIS & Co., 
42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
z Circulars and TradejTerms on application, 
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£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
° per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp 
tight, and dust-ti¢ht. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides materia] 
at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London Generali Mourning Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to large or small families. 


TA Y’S 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Chemists of the @ay will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 


IRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINES at about one-fourth 


of their real value. Guaranteed to produce first-class workmanship at the 
rate of nearly 1,500 stitches per minute, and may be thoroughly depended upon in 


every respect. 
A MARVEL! 

PRICE ONLY 27s. 6d. EACH, 
The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offered 
to the public. To prevent disappointment, and to ensure early execution, orders, 
with P.O.O. for 27s. 6d., made payable at General Post Office, to Mr. W. Sargent, 
Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Company, 147, Queen Victoria-street, Lo 
E.C., should be sent in as soon as possible, since the demand for the Machine 
undoubtedly be far in excess of the limited stock on hand. 

N.B.—The Machines will be forwarded per return, carefully packed, to all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Addresses must be plainly written, and any Machine 
not approved of will be immediately exchanged. 

Residents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining @ 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—less both the manufacturer's 
and the retailer's profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 
from the public pocket. 

To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a great boon, making, 88 it 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit accruing to the owner for oné 
week’s work will clear the expense originally incurred in purchasing it. 

Oil, 6d. per bottle ; cotton and needles, from 1s. per dozen. 


(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
147, QuEEN Vicrorra-sTREET, Lonvow, B.C. 














OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Indigestion. — How much 


thought has been bestowed, and what ponderous volumes have been written 

upon this plague of every household, which is with certainty and safety dispelled, 

| without fear of relapse, by a course of this purifying, soothing, and tonic m . 

It acts directly on the stomach, liver, and bowels—more indirectly, though not less 

eff ectively, on the brain, nerves, vessels, and glands, and commands such orde 

| throughout the entire system that harmony dwells between each organ and its 

functions. Dyspepsia can no longer be the bugbear of the public, since Hellewe= 
| Pills are fully competent to subdue the most chronic and distressing cases of 

Pal red digestion, and to restore the miserable sufferer to health, strength, and cheers 


UlNess, 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 





HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a 
NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This vatuable aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 
xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection, 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything ooo brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health, 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 


** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them. 

** CHaRLES Lococr, M.D.”* 

Tn cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the part then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the bl with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel allimpurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly superseding the old system. 


These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 1}4., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buying 
the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, with 
printed directions for use, 


M. LIEBIG & CO. 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G H. JONZBS, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


WwW ILL be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
nnique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) r'‘e adapted in the 
100st difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk bein 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration o 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process, 


= ‘ 








TESTIMONIAL. 

‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect —— I consider the a _ Painless Den. 
tistry. I ition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 

SR as: : you's. G. HUTCHINS, 
* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 

*G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


BLANC-MANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c., 
WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 








SPOONS ann FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
“FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FOR 


WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s, 

TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. 

TABLE FORKS, 30s,; DESSERT, Seo Dozen. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany, 12 pair Cases, 50s. to 130s, 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the Dozen. 

SETS OF PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 1208 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s, 

BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE, 
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T Cts Mtl tctactaiiidensyectiiiiie ili aaa 0 9 6013 0.015 0.016 6 
1 Fish Knife ...........0000000-. BE toes Te ae O11 0013 0015 6016 6 
eh Re ae be sladiaexcanntabani aso. 6 0 36050050 
Z Sauce Ladles ........c.cssccccees desciiebaeuitpbuaoeaaets —/05 6070080090 
1 Sugar Sifter ...ccccccccseesseeeeee iis esis soeseiaiaidiamaaaiaae 030049040050 
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8 4 Oll 2 31211 61319 6 
LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 


and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


[VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
se in the handles, and to balance. 
rasan ae Sebeine,  Sndeine, Sel des. 
2 DOGO... actsarectscens «wee £0 16 0 £1 0 0 £1 20 
1 Pair of Carvers ......... 0 46 05 6 06 0 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-TRON WAREHOUSE is 
the most economical, consistent with quality. 

Every New Design, always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s: to 30s. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s, 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s, 
Tron Trays, setof Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s, 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


GLACK'S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 





First Prize Set SECRET RSE R eRe ERE O EEE EE EE EE £3 0 0 
Medium Set CeCe RER EON REE OOH O EERE ERR R HER EET EEE 8 11 0 
Large Set POORER ROE EO TEER OORT EE EEE EEE RESETS TEED 24 19 6 


GLACK'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


t-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 
Seadenh, Tire. ae Furnishing pemenenane’, Slack’s Nickel and Electro-plated 
Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one, 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


336, STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
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This day is published, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW A NEW Anh Cumares mbtrsouy ele ec 
WORKS. MINH Is .DtaeiNe. 


A NOVEL. 3 


By Lieovt.-Cot. L. W. M. LOCKHART - t 
Author of “ Fair to See,” &. 


The LIFE of SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. By Third Edition, complete in One Volume, 


Caries Ratusone Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S, 2 Vols, crown 8vo, 
price 2ls “It is not too often that we have a thoughtful novel in which soriousness jg 
eho 2 . PP abundantly relieved by lively humour and by comedy in perfect good taste; novel 
“Mr. Low’s Narrative is of engrossing interest.’’— Observer, where the passion and the love-making which are its essence and the reason of itg 
being are treated in a manner that is at once natural, manly, and sympathetic. , ‘ 
SECOND EDITION Colonel Lockhart always writes as a man of the world—of the world which hg 
. : knows aud lives in.’””"—Saturday Review. 
TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. By Cravpve R. It is not only a bright novel ; iit is thoroughly valnable as an illustration of 
; } i r r i mad the | character and custom, .. . is descriptions are forcible without be: 
pee i iy ; : am © ~— Ve oa exaggerated ; his dialogue is always natural, crisp, and sparkling; the tranaitiag 
Author. In 2 vols, 8vo, price 24s. from ve to gay is —— manage J ; and every now and then one comes across 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. some happy image or origival reflection which serves as the satisfying food of 
‘The acconnt of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the interesting record a thought and fancy.” —The World. 
great wor; it has the additional charm of being exceedingly well written, and, Te is itten with ce and dashing vigour; its dialogues are 
whateve r the fate of some of its proposed identifications and recoustructious, it wihuanh ‘it displays an original vein of humour and wide oad delicane oie 
will always remain one of the most valuable contributions to the literature on character ; while it contains many lucid and richly-coloured descriptions of Italian 
Palestine. and Scottish scenery. The book is essentially a love story, but throughout its 
VOLUME I. OF pages the glow of romance is varied by the sparkle of satire.’’—Scotsman, 


The HISTORY of the HONOURABLE ARTILLERY , 
COMPANY. By Captain G. A. Rarxes, 3rd West York Light Infantry WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
Militia, &e., Author of ‘‘ Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia.” 
in demy 6ro, Sls, 64. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


At all Booksellers, Ph, 
LETTERS FROM MUSKOKA. By Aw Emicranr This day is published. 
anon nnk JOH N-A-DREAMS. 
































IMMEDIATELY. A TALE, 
The TRAVELS of Dr. and Mrs. HELFER in Syria, By JULIAN STURGIS. 
British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. By the Countess Nostitz Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
(Mrs. Helfer). Translated by Jane Srunar. In 2 vols, 8vo. 2ls, “The book is to be read for the many epigrams and thoughtfal and happy 


touches we come upon in its pages.”—Contemporary Review. 
“A pretty love-story, interspersed with as many appreciative sketches of 
character as might have furnished forth several novels of the orthodox length,’ 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, | "rica merit of tne tate, which is very considerable indeed, lies in the style 


and in the flying shafts of scorn and wit which range through all the scenes,”— 
NEW NOVEL BY MORTIMER AND FRANCES COLLINS. — | Pel! Alall Gazette, 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


By MORTIMER and FRANCES COLLINS. AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
In 3 vols, crown 8v0, PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, _ . 


Mbit uk 


as + aa Sage sate HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLIVE VARCOE.” T Illustrations by the Autotspe and Sawyer’s cotttype Processes, employed — 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographical, Numismatical, Rovral 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By _the Author of “ Olive Var coe,” Geographical, and otlier Learned Societies. 











fan..w.res, prows Oro. Fae-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 
; AW r 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. FRANCILLON. For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manacer. 


STRANGE WATERS. By %. E. Francrtion, Author Autotype is Pérmanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression. 


of “Olympia,” “ Pearland Emerald.” 3 vols, crown 8vo. Por exawples of Autotype reproductions of works of Old and Modern Masters visit 


LIGHT. THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


* All minor faults are forgotten in the intense interest which the story creates 
end sustains. Mr. Francillon never wrote finer work, if so fine. » He might weil. be x 
content to rest his repatation as one of the freshest and most origina! living writers %, RATHBONE PLAVE. 
ictic ; t is > me alon — é “32° ° ° : 
of fiction upon this one romance alone Just published, eighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, ‘ 


SALVIA RICHMOND. In 38 vols., crown 8vo. As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Retp, Esq., Keeper of tha 
ATHEN ZUM. Print-rcom, British Museum. 


** Protably the first hook of a person of considerable ability, who writes with | _Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Lronarpo CaTrERMOLE, including ** The 
much fluency and no small gift of language. Nothing could be better in its way | Team,” “ Follow My Leader,” * ‘The Amazon,” ‘Thunder and Lightning,” “ Stable 


than the two pages in which the invalid and his surroundings are vigorously Friendship,” &c., &c., original, vigorous, and popular. 








©: 


and keenly sketched.” In préparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., 
THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
HIS W ATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Ct ARKE. In Also copies of the fine painting by Rp. Exmorg, Esq., €: 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE, : 


Crown $vo, uniform with “‘ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.”’ Price 6s, 


Kyiens 


Both pictures having been translated into Monochrome by their authors @% 
pressly tor Autotype. j ; 


NEW NOVFL BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, Catalogues on application. 


Immediately, in 3 Vols, crown 8vo, 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, W. 


POM BROW ABBEY. The Works-EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 


General Manager, W.S. Binp. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER 
By MRS. HENRY WOOD. : : 


Anthor of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c, KINAHAN'S . c WHISKY : 
RICHARD BE z THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES 
ure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

NTLEY and SON, Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession 


Dr. Hassats says:—'The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 














NEW BURLINGTON STREET, a 
, : ; . pure, well-matured, aad of very excellent quality. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen.” } 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-3TREET, W. 
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